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THouGu the volumes recently published under the above title 
contain more light and entertaining matter than we expected to 
have found in them, it is yet mixed up with so much of dry and 
uninteresting detail, which we can scarcely recommend our fair 
readers to toil through, that a brief notice of them cannot, we 
think, be unacceptable. We would wish a lady of the present day 
to know something more of history than she can glean from modern 
novels, but we do not advise her to store her memory with “ the 
debates in Congress on the great question of Independence,” or 
“‘ Notes of Conversations whilst Secretary of State, and Memoranda 
of Cabinet Councils.” The American revolution is an event, 
however, so near our own times, and soimportant in its character, 
that the life of a man who played such a prominent part in it, must 
be expected to furnish much that is generally interesting ; and 
these volumes do not disappoint the expectation. 

Thomas Jefferson, late President of the United States, was born 
about the year 1744. His ancestor is believed to have gone to 
that country from near Snowdon, in Wales. His father, who 
died in 1757, leaving a widow with six daughters and two sons, 
placed him at the English school at five years of age, and at the 
Latin at nine ; and in 1760, he went to William and Mary college, 
where Dr. Small, of Scotland, who was then professor of mathe- 
matics, and was the first who ever gave, in that college, regular 
lectures in ethics, rhetoric, and belles-lettres, became greatly at- 
tached to him. In 1762 he was admitted a student of law, and in 
1767 practised at the bar of the General Court. In 1769 he was 
chosen a member of the legislature, and one of his first acts was to 
assist in drawing up articles of association against the use of any 
merchandize imported from Great Britain. 

In 1772 he married Martha Skelton, a widow, than 23 years old, 
daughter of John Wayles, a lawyer, who died in 1773, leaving her 
a considerable fortune. 

Throughout the contest with the mother country, Mr. Jefferson 
acted a most conspicuous part, and with him originated a great 
— of those measures which ended in their total separa- 
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tion, but of which a detail would not here be interesting. In so 
early a stage of the dispute as 1773, he speaks of ‘* not thinking 
our old and leading members up to the point of forwardness and 
zeal which the times required.” In 1774, speaking of himself and 
four or five others, he says, ‘* we were under conviction of the 
necessity of arousing our people from the lethargy into which 
they had fallen, as to passing events; and thought that the ap- 
pointment of a day of general fasting and prayer would be most 
likely to call up and alarm their attention. No example of such 
a solemnity had existed since the days of our distresses in the war 
of ’55, since which a new generation had grown up. With the 
help, therefore, of Rushworth, whom we rummagec over for the 
revolutionary precedents and forms of the Puritans of that day, 
preserved by him, we cooked up a resolution, somewhat mo- 
dernizing their phrases, for appointing the Ist day of June, on 
which the port bill was to commence, for a day of fasting, humi- 
liation, and prayer, to implore heaven to avert from us the evils of 
civil war, to inspire us with firmness in support of our rights, and 
to turn the hearts of ‘the king and parliament to moderation and 
justice. To give greater emphasis to our proposition, we agreed 
to wait the next morning on Mr. Nicholas, whose grave and reli- 
gious character was more in unison with the tone of our resolu- 
tion, and to solicit him to move it. We accordingly went to him 
in the morning. He moved it the same day; the Ist of June was 
proposed, and it passed without opposition.”? ‘ The effect of the 
day,” he adds, ** through the whole colony, was like a shock of 
electricity.” 

A draft of instructions to the delegates who should be sent to 
the Congress, being prepared about this time by Mr. Jefferson, 
was, he says, ‘‘ thought too bold for the present state of things, 
but they printed it in pamphlet forin, under the title of ‘ A sum- 
mary view of the rights of British America.’ It found its way to 
England, was taken up by the opposition, interpolated a little by 
Mr. Burke, so as to make it answer opposition purposes, and in 
that form ran rapidly through several editions.”’ 

There were few measures of hostility towards this country in 
which Mr. Jefferson did not outrun his coadjutors On one point 
he admits that he had never been able to get any one to agree with 
him but Mr. Wythe, who, he says, “ instead of higgling on half- 
way principles, took his stand on the solid ground, that the only 
link of political union between us and Great Britain was the iden- 
tity of our executive; that that nation and its parliament had no 
more authority over us than we had over them.” 
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In January, 1777, a committee was appointed to prepare a new 
and complete institute. ‘‘ The law of descents and the criminal 
law fell,’ he says, ‘* within my portion; I wished the committee 
to settle the leading principles of these, as a guide for me in 
framing them ; and, with respect to the first, I proposed to abo- 
lish the law of primogeniture, and to make real estate descendible 
in parcenary to the next of kin, as personal property is, by the 
statute of distribution. Mr. Pendleton wished to preserve the 
right of primogeniture, but seeing at once that that could not pre- 
vail, he proposed we should adopt the Hebrew principle, and yive 
a double portion to the elderson. I observed, that if the elder son 
could eat twice as much, or do double work, it might be a natural 
evidence of his right to adouble portion ; but being on a par, in 
his powers and wants, with his brothers and sisters, he should be 
on a par also in the partition of the patrimony ; and such was the 
decision of the other members.” 

In June, 1779, he was appointed Governor of the Common- 
wealth, and retired from the Legislature. He had previously been 
nominated, with Dr. Franklin, to go to France, to negociate 
treaties of commerce and alliance with that government, but the 
state of his family prevented, as he says, his leaving ; and he saw, 
he adds, ‘‘ that the labouring oar was really at home.” 

In the autumn of 1782, having recently lust his wife, he ac- 
cepted a similar appointment, and was about to ewbark, when 
intelligence arrived of the conclusion of a provisional treaty of 
peace, aud he returned home. About this tine the remissness of 
congress began to be a subject of uneasiness, and at Mr, Jeffer- 
son’s suggestion a committee was appointed, to whom the execu- 
tive power should be delegated during its recess; ‘‘ but they 
quarrelled,”’ he says, “ very soon, split into two parties, aban- 
doned their post, and left the government without any visible 
head, until the next meeting of congress. We have since seen 
the same thing take place in the Directory of France ; and I be- 
lieve it will for ever take place, in any executive consisting of a 
plurality. Our plan best, I believe, combines wisdom aud prac- 
ticability, by providing a plurality of counsellors, but a single 
arbiter for ultimate decision.. I was in France when we heard of 
this schism and separation of our committee, and speaking with 
Dr. Franklin of this singular disposition of men to quarrel, and 
divide into parties, he gave his sentiments, as usual, by way of 
apologue. He mentioned the Eddystone light-house, in the 
British Channel, as being built on a rock, in the mid-channel, 
totally inaccessible in winter, from the boisterous character of 
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that sea in that season; that, therefore, for the two keepers em. 
ployed to keep up the lights, all provisions for the winter were 
necessarily carried to them in autuinn, as they could never be 
visited again till the return of the milder season; that, on the 
first practicable day in the spring, a boat put off to them with 
fresh supplies. The boatman met at the door one of the keepers, 
and accosted him with a ‘ How goes it, friend?’ ‘ Very well.’ 
‘How is your companion?’ ‘I do not know.’ ‘Don’t know? 
Is not he here?’ ‘I can’t tell.’ ‘ Have you not seen him to- 
day?’ ‘No.’ ‘When did you see him?’ ‘Not since last fall.’ 
‘You have killed him.’ ‘Not I, indeed.? They were about to 
lay hold of him, as having certainly murdered his companion; 
but he desired them to go up stairs and examine for themselves. 
They went up, and there found the other keeper. They had 
quarrelled, it seems, soon after being left there, had divided into 
two parties, assigned the cares below to one, and those above to 
the other, and had never spoken to, or seen, one another since.” 

‘«« The Congress,” he says, ‘* was little numerous, and very 
contentious. Day after day was wasted on the most unimport- 
ant questions. A member, one of those afflicted with the morbid 
rage of debate, of an ardent mind, prompt imagination, and 
copious flow of words, who heard with impatience any logic which 
was not his own, sitting near me on some occasion of a trifling 
but wordy debate, asked me how I could sit in silence, hearing so 
much false reasoning, which a word would refute? I observed to 
him, that to refute indeed was easy, but to silence impossible ; 
that in measures brought forward by myself, I took the labouring 
oar, as was incumbent on me; but that, in general, I was willing 
to listen ; that if every sound argument or objection was used by 
some one or other of the numerous debaters, it was enough; if 
not, I thought it sufficient to suggest the omission, without going 
into a repetition of what had been already said by others: that 
this was a waste and abuse of the time and patience of the house, 
which could not be justified. And I believe, that if the members 
of deliberate bodies were to observe this course generally, they 
would do in a day what takes them a week ; and it is really more 
questionable than may at first be thought, whether Buonaparte’s 
dumb legislature, which said nothing, and did much, may not be 
preferable to one which talks much, and does nothing. I served 
with General Washington in the legislature of Virginia before the 
revolution, and during it with Dr. Franklin in Congress. I never 
heard either of them speak ten minutes at a time, nor to any but 
the main point which was to decide the question. They laid 
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their shoulders to the great points, knowing that the little ones 
would follow of themselves. If the present Congress errs in too 
much talking, how can it be otherwise in a hody to which the 
people send one hundred and fifty lawyers, whose trade it is to 
question every thing, yield nothing, and talk by the hour? That 
one hundred and fifty lawyers should do business together, ought 
not to be expected.” 

On the 7th May, 1784, Congress appointed him, in addition to 
Mr. Adams and Dr. Franklin, to negociate treaties of commerce 
with foreign nations, on which mission he arrived in Paris on the 
6th August. He does not appear satisfied with his success, as he 
complains that several of the powers with whom they were treat- 
ing seemed to know little about them but as rebels who had been 
successful in throwing off the yoke of the mother country. 

From Paris a large portion of his correspondence is dated. In 
August 1785 he thus addressed a young man named Peter Carr : 

« Never suppose, that in any possible situation, or under any 
circumstances, it is best for you to do a dishonourable thing, 
however slightly so it may appear to you. Whenever you are to 
do a thing, though it can never be known but to yourself, ask 
yourself how you would act were all the world looking at you, 
and act accordingly. Encourage all your virtuous dispositions, 
and exercise them whenever an opportunity arises ; being assured 
that they will gain strength by exercise, as a limb of the body 
does, and that exercise will make them habitual. From the prac- 
tice of the purest virtue, you may be assured you will derive the 
most sublime comforts in every moment of life, and in the moment 
of death. If ever you find yourself environed with difficulties and 
perplexing circumstances, out of which you are at a loss to extri- 
cate yourself, do what is right, and be assured that that will 
extricate you the best out of the worst situations. Though you 
cannot see, when you take one step, what will be the next, yet 
follow truth, justice, and plain dealing, and never fear their lead- 
ing you out of the labyrinth, in the easiest manner possible. The 
knot which you thought a Gordian one, will untie itself before 
you. Nothing is so mistaken as the supposition, that a person is 
to extricate himself from a difficulty, by intrigue, by chicanery, 
by dissimulation, by trimming, by an untruth, by an injustice. 
This increases the difficulties ten-fold; and those who pursue 
these methods, get themselves so involved at length, that they 
can turn no way but their infamy becomes more exposed. It is 
of great importance to set a resolution, not to be shaken, never to 
~ tellan untruth. There is no vice so mean, so pitiful, so con- 
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temptible ; and he who permits himself to tell a lie once, finds it 
much easier to do it a second and third time, till at length it be. 
comes habitual; he tells lies without attending to it, and truths 
without the world’s believing him. This falsehood of the tongue 
leads to that of the heart, and in time depraves all its good dis. 
positions.” 

In answer toa friend who consulted him respecting the best 
seminary for the education of youth in Europe, he asks—“* Why 
send an American youth to Europe for education? If he goes to 
England he learns drinking, horse-racing, and boxing. These 
are the peculiarities of English education. The following cir- 
cumstances are common to education in that, and the other 
countries of Europe. He acquires a fondness for European 
luxury and dissipation, and a contempt for the simplicity of his 
own country; he is fascinated with the privileges of the Eu- 
ropean aristocrats, and sees, with abhorrence, the lovely equality 
which the poor enjoy with the rich, in his own country ; he 
contracts a partiality for aristocracy or monarchy; he forms 
foreign friendships which will never be useful to him, and loses 
the season of life for forming in his own country those friend- 
ships which, of all other, are the most faithful and permanent; 
he recollects the voluptuary dress and arts of the European 
women, and pities and despises the chaste affections and sim- 
plicity of those of his own country; he retains, through life, 
a fond recollection, and a hankering after those places, which 
were the scenes of his first pleasures and of his first connexions ; 
he returns to his own country, a foreigner, unacquainted with 
the practices of domestic economy, necessary to preserve him 
from ruin, speaking and writing his native tongue as a foreigner, 
and therefore unqualified to obtain those distinctions, which 
eloquence of the pen and tongué ensures in a free country; for 
I would observe to you, that what is called style in writing or 
speaking, is formed very early in life, while the imagination is 
warm, and impressions are permanent. I am of opinion, that 
there never was an instance of a man’s writing or speaking 
his native tongue with elegance, who passed from fifteen to 
twenty years of age out of the country where it was spoken. 
Thus, no instance exists of a person’s writing two languages 
perfectly. That will always appear to be his native language 
which was most familiar to him in his youth. It appears to me 
then, that an American coming to Europe for education, loses in 
his knowledge, in his morals, in his health, in his habits, and in 
his happiness. I had entertained only doubts on this head before 
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I came to Europe: what I see and hear, since I came here, proves 
more than I had even suspected.” 

The impression made upon him at first by the French capital 
seems to have been less favourable than that with which he return- 
ed home. In September, 1785, he wrote thus to a Mr. Bellini: 

‘Behold me at length on the vaunted scene of Europe! It is 
not necessary for your information, that I should enter into details 
concerning it. But you are, perhaps, curious to know how this 
new scene has struck a savage of the mountains of America. Not 
advantageously, I assure you. I find the general fate of humanity, 
here, most deplorable. The truth of Voltaire’s observation, 
offers itself perpetually, that every man here must be either the 
hammer or theanvil. It isatrue picture of that country to which 
they say we shall pass hereafter, and where we are to see God 
and his angels in splendour, and crowds of the damned trampled 
under their feet. While the great mass of the people are thus 
suffering under physical and moral oppression, I have endeavour- 
ed to examine more nearly the condition of the great, to appre- 
ciate the true value of the circumstances in their situation, which 
dazzle the bulk of the spectators, and, especially, to compare it 
with that degree of happiness which is enjoyed in America, hy 
every class of people. Intrigues of love occupy the younger, and 
those of ambition the elder part of the great, Conjugal love 
having no existence among them, domestic happiness, of which 
that is the basis, is utterly unknown. In lieu of this, are substi- 
tuted pursuits which nourish and invigorate all our bad passions, 
and which offer only moments of ecstacy, amidst days and months 
of restlessness and torment. Much, very much inferior, this, to 
the tranquil, permanent felicity with which domestic society in 
America blesses most of its inhabitants ; leaving them to follow 
steadily those pursuits which health and reason approve, and ren- 
dering truly delicious the intervals of those pursuits. 

“In science, the mass of the people is two centuries behind ours ; 
their literati, half a dozen years before us. Books, really good, 
acquire just reputation in that time, and so become Known to us, 
and communicate to us all their advances in knowledge. Is not 


this delay compensated by our being placed out of the reach of 


that swarm of nonsensical publications, which issues daily from 
a thousand presses, and perishes almost in issuing? With respect 
to what are termed polite manners, without sacrificing too much 
the sincerity of language, I would wish my countrymen to adopt 
just so much of European politeness, as to be ready to make all 
those little sacrifices of self, which really render European man- 
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ners amiable, and relieve society from the disagreeable scenes to 
which rudeness often subjects it. Here, it seems that a man 
might pass a life without encountering a single rudeness. In the 
pleasures of the table they are far before us, because with good 
taste they unite temperance. They do not terminate the most 
sociable meals by transforming themselves into brutes. I have 
never yet seen a man drunk in France, even among the lowest 
of the people.’’ 

His strong republican feeling breaks out into discontent with 
all he sees in Paris, in a letter to Mr. Wythe, dated in August, 
1786. ‘If any body thinks,” he says, “that kings, nobles, or 
priests are good conservators of the public happiness, send him 
here. It is the best school in the universe to cure him of that 
folly. He will see here, with his own eyes, that these descrip- 
tions of men are an abandoned confederacy against the happiness 
of the mass of the people. The omnipotence of their effect 
cannot be better proved than in this country, particularly, 
where, notwithstanding the finest soil upon earth, the finest cli- 
mate under heaven, and a people of the most benevolent, the 
most gay, and amiable character of which the human form is sus- 
ceptible, where such a people, I say, surrounded by so many 
blessings from nature, are loaded with misery, by kings, nobles, 
and priests, and by them alone. Preach, my dear sir, a crusade 
against ignorance; establish and improve the law for educating 
the common people. Let our countrymen know, that the people 
alone can protect us against these evils, and that the tax which 
will be paid for this purpose, is not more than the thousandth 
part of what will be paid to kings, priests, and nobles, who will 
rise up among us if we leave the people in ignorance. The peo- 
ple of England, I think, are less oppressed than here. But it 
needs but half an eye to see, when among them, that the founda- 
tion is laid in their dispositions for the establishment of a despot- 
ism. Nobility, wealth, and pomp are the objects of their ad- 
miration. They are by no means the free-minded people we 
suppose them in America.” 

The following is from a letter addressed to Mrs. Bingham, 
dated Paris, February 7, 1787. ‘Tell me, truly and honestly, 
whether you do not find the tranquil pleasures of America pre- 
ferable to the empty bustle of Paris. For to what does that 
bustle tend? At eleven o’clock it is day, chez madame. The 
curtains are drawn. Propped on bolsters and pillows, and her 
head scratched into a little order, the bulletins of the sick are 
read, and the billets of the well. She writes to some of her ac- 
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quaintance, and receives the visits of others. If the morning is 
not very thronged, she is able to get out and hobble round the 
cage of the Palais Royal ; but she must hobble quickly, for the 
coeffeur’s turn is come ; and a tremendous turn it is! Happy, if 
he does not make her arrive when the dinner is half over! ‘The 
torpitude of digestion a little passed, she flutters half an hour 
through the streets, by way of paying visits, and then to the spec- 
tacles. These finished, another half hour is devoted to dodging 
in and out of the doors of her very sincere friends, and away to 
supper. After supper, cards; and after cards, bed; to rise at 
noon the next day, and to tread, like a mill-horse, the same 
trodden circle over again. Thus the days of life are consumed, 
one by one, without an object beyond the present moment; ever 
flying from the ennui of that, yet carrying it with us; eternally 
in pursuit of happiness which keeps eternally before us. If 
death or bankruptcy happen to trip us out of the circle, it is 
matter for the buz of the evening, and is completely forgotten by 
the next morning. In America, on the other hand, the society 
of your husband, the fond cares for the children, the arrange- 
ments of the house, the improvements of the grounds, fill every 
moment with a healthy and an useful activity. Every exertion is 
encouraging, because to present amusement it joins the promise 
of some future good. The intervals of leisure are filled by the 
society of real friends, whose affections are not thinned to cob- 
web, by being spread over a thousand objects. This is the pic- 
ture, in the light it is presented to my mind ; now let me have it 
in yours. If we do not concur this year, we shall the next; or if 
not then, ina year or two more. You see 1 am determined not 
to suppose myself mistaken.” 

On his return home, however, he seems to have taken a dif- 
ferent view of the subject, and really admits that France would 
be a tolerable country to live in if there were no America! ‘I 
cannot leave this great and good country,” he says, “ without 
expressing my sense of its. pre-eminence of character among the 
nations of the earth. A more benevolent people | have never 
known, nor greater warmth and devotedness in their select friend- 
ships. Their kindness and accommodation to strangers is un- 
paralleled, and the hospitality of Paris is beyond any thing [ had 
conceived to be practicable in a large city. Their eminence, too, 
in science, the communicative dispositions of their scientific men, 
the politeness of the general manners, the ease and vivacity of 
their conversation, give a charm to their society, to be found no 
where else. In a comparison of this with other countries, we 
have the proof of primacy which was given to Themistocles, after 
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the battle of Salamis. Every general voted to himself the fir 
reward of valour, and the second to Themistocles. So, ask the 
travelled inhabitant of any nation, in what country on earth 
would you rather live?—Certainly in my own, where are al 
my friends, my relations, and the earliest and sweetest affections 








and recollections of my life. Which would be your second | 4 


choice? France.”’ 
Mr. Jefferson was elected Vice President in 1797, and Presiden 


in 1801, which office he held eight years. He died the 4th of | 


July, 1826. 





THE ORIGIN OF DUELLING. 

Francis de Vivonne, Lord of Chateigneraye, younger son of 
Andrew de Vivonne, Lord High Steward of Poitou, appeared with 
distinction at the courts of Francis I. and Henry II. He was 
connected in the tenderest friendship with Guy de Chabot, Lord 
of Jarnac; but incurred the displeasure of that nobleman by au 
imprudent conversation. 

One day he told Francis I., by whom he was much esteemed, 
that Jarnac boasted to him of having enjoyed the favours of his 
inother-in-law, Magdalen of Puy-gion, second wife of Charles 
Chabot, Lord of Jarnac, and Guy’s father. The king rallied 


— 





Guy on his good fortune; which so exasperated him, that he not 


only denied the fact, but added that, with reverence to his ma- 
jesty, Chateigneraye was a liar. The lie was soon communicated 
to Chateigneraye, who desired the king’s leave to decide their 
difference by what was called the combat a outrance ;* but this 
was not granted by Francis I. However, by the permission of 
his successor, Henry II. on the 10th of July, 1547, the battle was 
fought in the park of S. Germain en Laye; the king, the Con- 
stable Montmorenci, and several other lords being present. Cha- 
teigneraye, being dangerously wounded in the thigh, fell. His 
life was now at the disposal of Jarnac: who desired the king to 
accept at his hands the life of Chateigneraye, who was too proud 
to solicit the compassion of the victor. The prince, yielding to 
the entreaties of Jarnac and the constable, ordered the surgeon 
to attend Chateigneraye in his tent. But the shame of being 
vanquished drove the indiscreet combatant to such desperation, 
that he died three days after, with the character of one of the 
bravest and best men in France. He was the assailant in the fight, 
while Jarnac acted on the defensive. He was hardly twenty- 
eight years of age; and trusted so much to his own dexterity, 





eh combat, in which it is determined that one of the combatants must 
be slain. 
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undervaluing his antagonist so strangely, that, according to Bran- 
tome, he had prepared a magnificent supper for the entertain- 
ment of his friends on the very day of the combat; but the for- 
tune of arms decided otherwise. 

The coup dé Jarnac has become proverbial to denote an unex- 
pected manceuvre reserved by an enemy. The ceremonious in- 
terval which preceded such battles was employed by both 
champions in the exercise of their arms ; and it is said that 
Jarnac had so thoroughly profited by his fencing-master’s lessons, 
that in his mock skirmishes he never missed the thrust which 
proved fatal to Chateigneraye. This kind of battle was the last 
ever seen in France, for Henry so sincerely regretted the loss of 
his favourite, as to prohibit it by an oath for the future. To this 
ancient institution of the Lombard law succeeded the licentious- 
ness of private duelling, which in two centuries has caused 
more blood to be spilt in Europe, but particularly in France, 
than was ever shed by these combats from their remotest origin. 





THE POETS LOVE. 


** Asa tree 
On fire by lightning, with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted.” 


He was a youth of strange and fitful mood, 
So said his light companions, when away 
From the rude wassail, or the revel gay, 
He broke—to seek his darling solitude. 
Lone would he wander through the shadowing wood, 
Or trace his path along the winding shore ; 
Nor ev’n the tempest’s blast, the billow's roar, 
Could daunt his steps ; while heaved his lab’ring breast 
With thoughts his accents wild, but ill, 1 ween, expressed. 


His heart not yet had owned love’s magic poewer— 
Not one of many a maid that met his eye 
Had charms to fill his bosom’s vacancy. 

Yet had he turned full many a volume o’er 

Of ancient minstrelsy, and modern lore ; 
Had learnt of love in Ovid's melting strain, 
Had heard the dying Sappho’s verse complain, 

And Fancy, in his bosom’s inmost shrine, 

Had raised some deity, some object all divine. 


At length she came, those dreams to realize— 
A maid—but, oh, thought’s utmost stretch were faint, 
Were cold and powerless, all her charmsto paint! 
She came—and living loveliness his eyes, 
itis soul pervades—ideal beauty flies ! 
He loved ; but not as colder bosoms cwn 
A selfish flame, he lived for love alone. 
Pure passion was to him a world, a light 
Of heaven’s own brilliancy, ‘‘ a rainbow to his sight.” 
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THE POET'S LOVE. 


Ah, is it wonder, that his warm young heart i. 
Should lavish all its fondness on its first, 
Last passion ? his was not an idle burst 

Of Fancy’s ebullition. Love's keen dart 
Had never been his toy; the rover’spart 
To play had ne’er been his—to boast of pain 
Untelt, unknown, to pour the flatt’ring strain — 
Such puling may to moon-struck bards belong, 
But, oh ! how far beneath the genuine child of song ! 


Clothed all in woman’s softest witchery, 
Spotless in mind, as in external grace, 
The only heir of a long noble race, 
Such. in the flower of womanhood, was she 
Who heard the passioned tale, fond bard, from thee! 
Full oft the maiden wandered at his side 
‘Through woods that bend where Avon's waters glide ; 
And oft, sweet minstrel, innocent as gay, 
To win her poet’s ear she'd frame the artless lay. 


Constrained by adverse fate awhile to rove 
From home and happiness, the fated youth 
With many a plighted vow of changeless truth, 
Lett tora distant land his bosom’s love. 
Ah, who could deem that she who lately wove 
A rosy wreath to bind her poet’s brow, 
Could twine, instead, the gloomy cypress now ? 
Alas, that one so fond, so fair, should change! 
That absence should a heart so young, so warm, estrange ! 





Ardent, unaltered, to his native shore 
Returned, (love brooks no cold, no dull delay, ) 
Swift to his Leila’s home he bends his way, 

To breathe the vow that binds them evermore. 
Fond lover, urge not so the flying steed, 
Rush not on ruin with such reckless speed ! 

Arrived before her noble father’s hall, 

What sound salutes his ear, what jocund festival ? 


Why doth he sicken at the dance, the song, 

Why flies the blood his cheek ? or doth the truth 
Flash o'er his boding soul? or is the youth 

Pale from fatigue, and spent with travel long ? 

Then why thus wildly o'er the assembled throng, 
Flashes his eye ? whom seeks the wanderer there ? 
Ah, whom but her, the fairest of the fair ? 

And can it be—break heart—or save him, pride! 

It is, itis the same ; but oh, another's bride ! 


He marked her changing brow, he heard her shriek, 
Then turned him coldly from the scene of woe, 
While not a flush passed v’er his bloodless cheek. 
His was the agony that “ passeth show,”’ 
The calmness, the intensity of woe ! 
Woe, such as clings for ever round the heart, 
Of whose existence it becomes a part. 
He fled, a heart-torn wanderer, far away, 
And soon a foreign grave enfolds his lifeless clay! Cuan.es M. 
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ALBERT, OR THE CHAMOIS HUNTER. 
A SWISS TALE. 

Tue village of Lauffen has long been noted for the beauty of 
its peasant girls, The high and turreted walls of Basil, which, 
at the distance of four leagues, are perceptible from the adjacent 
hills, enclose, indeed, prouder dwellings ; but brighter eyes look 
not from their high lattices than those which beam from the 
flower-circled windows of the hamlet, nor do fairer forms grace 
the spacious promenades of the capital than are seen gliding 
through the groves of oak and beech, or scaling the rocks which, 
protecting the vineyards beneath them, encircle, as if in fondness, 
the fair and fertile vale of Lauffen. 

Claudine Larolle was by all acknowledged the gentlest and 
loveliest of the maidens of the vale. The soft smile that lit up 
the timid glance of her large blue eye, bespoke at once her 
sweetness of disposition and exquisite sensibility of heart ; and in 
her fair form was blended that dignity and grace, the union of 
which constitutes beauty’s most attractive charm. Had Herman 
Larolle been the most indigent, instead of the most wealthy, of 
the baron’s tenants, his daughter’s loveliness and virtue had not 
failed of insuring her the admiration of many of the neighbour- 
ing mountain-chiefs, 

‘** whose castled crags 
Look o’er the lowest valleys.” 
Claudine was not, however, ambitious. A young chasseur, or 
chamois hunter of the Alps, of rank equal to her own, had long 
possessed those affections to which his liege lords aspired. 

The softened tints of a fine evening in autumn were throwing 
their latest halo over the embowering groves of beech, oak, and 
chesnut, which shadowed the loveliest and sunniest nook in the 
vale of Lauffen. The music of the feathered songsters, flitting 
from shrub to shrub, or winging their course through the blue 
sky that smiled in beautiful serenity on the fair scene, well ac- 
corded with the songs of the lively group that thronged the ver- 
dant pasture beneath. It was the last day of the vintage, and 
the village maids had met to join their lovers on the green. The 
wild violets that breathed their sweetness around, scarce bent 
beneath the light tread of youth and gaiety moving in the merry 
dance; at the intervals of which the young village minstrels sang 
various ditties, resembling the following 


CHASSEUR’S SONG. 


The mists on the summit of Jura look pale, 
Young hunter arouse, and away to the vale ; 
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74 ALBERT, OR THE CHAMOIS HUNTER. 


Quit your merry mountain home, where untired all the day, 
‘Through the deep drifted snows you have chased the chamois. 
Young hunter, the mists on old Jura look pale, 
Quit your merry mountain home, and away to the vale. 


Leave your horn ou the rocks whose echoes it woke, 

Your rifle in wonds whose slumbers it broke, 

Chain your dog to the shed in the glaciers afar, 

And hie to the vale with the love-tuned guitar. 
Young hunter, &c. 


Not the chase of the morn now the hunter employs, 

But love’s pleasing race, with its toils and its joys. 

Follow fast the wild heart—press it close as it flies, 

Till the happy, happy chasseur has won the dear prize. 
Young hunter, &c. 


Walter Wermanstein, the son of the Governor of Basil, had 
come to witness the village merry-makings. He had claimed in 
the dance the fairest of the vale’s daughters. 

Much flattering praise, I ween, did the young courtier pour 
into the unwilling ear of the blushing Claudine, as, retiring from 
the dance, he led her to arustic seat. Turning in disgust, not 
unmingled with alarm, from the passionate encomiums of the 
libertine, she encountered the searching glance of her lover, 
Albert Guiernsten, who had come from the mountain to join 
the village sports. The first object that met his eye was his 
Claudine, retiring from the dance with the young Walter, whose 
attentions were evidently disagreeable to his fair companion. 
In a moment Albert was at her side, and claimed her hand for 
the ensuing dance. 

«The lady is already engaged, sir,’’ said the young noble. 

**Are you, Claudine ?”’ interrogated Albert, upon whom the 
fair girl's imploring glance was not lost. 

“Peasant!” cried Walter, “darest thou insinuate to me a 
charge of falsehood ?” 

His drawn dagger was wrested from his grasp, and himself 
felled to the ground by the unarmed hand of Albert. “Thus do 
I punish the dastard who meanly takes advantage of defenceless 
innocence!” ejaculated the lover; adding, ‘* Claudine, we must 
part—this act exposes me to all the vengeance of infuriated 
despotism—beware of this young villain—adieu! remember me !” 
He waved his hand, and, dashing through the group that offered 
but a feeble obstruction to his progress, left the place. 

Days, weeks, and months passed heavily away with Claudine, 
whose bereaved heart, however, derived comfort from the as- 
surance that every effort of the infuriated Governor of Basil and 


his son, to discover the place of Albert’s retreat, had been hitherto 
ineffectual. 
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ALBERT, OR THE CHAMOIS HUNTER. 79 


Not unfrequently was the terror of the dejected maid aggra- 
vated by the insulting offers of the licentious youth, who, how- 
ever, was fearful of exciting a popular insurrection by resorting 
to open violence. Waiting his opportunity, Walter, who had 
now become associated with his father inthe government of Basil, 
summoned Herman Larolle, the father of Claudine, to appear 
before him at the capital, on a pretended charge of conspiracy. 
Convicted by false evidence, the aged man was conveyed to a 
solitary dungeon, and made to endure all the horrors of a gloomy 
confinement, from which he was to emerge only to undergo the 
extreme penalty of his unjust sentence. 

On the evening preceding the day on which he was to suffer, 
while Herman was engaged at his scanty meal, a stranger, enve- 
loped in a cloak which effectually concealed his form and features, 
entered the dungeon. 

‘“Larolle,” said he, ‘‘ knowest thou that to-morrow, ere this 
hour, thy life must be forfeited ?”” 

“I needed not thy friendship to remind me of my fate,” replied 
the prisoner. 

‘‘Nay, hear me. I am come to set thee free, upon conditions 
—may I name them?” 

Herman replied in the affirmative. 

“Give me thy daughter; I am a young soldier of fortune, 
and can protect her—here are writing implements—address a 
letter to the friend she resides with, and command her presence 
in this city. I will this night procure thy escape, and we will fly 
together.” 

Either the nature of the conditions, or the ill-disguised voice uf 
the stranger, awoke suspicion in the breast of Larolle. Placing 
himself before the door of his dungeon, and raising his manacled 
hands, he ejaculated, ‘‘ Villain! this instant disrobe, or, by the 
God that made me, a father’s vengeance shall hurl thee in the 
dust—these fetters are no inefficient weapons when used against 
atyrant! Base miscreant!’’ he continued, as the terrified wretch 
threw off the disguise, and discovered the perfidious Walter 
Wermanstein, “base miscreant! couldst thou imagine that thy 
vile plotting would inveigle a fond parent to become the unwitting 
instrument of his own offspring’s ruin? Hence, hence, an old 
man’s fury yet may blast thee !”’ 

‘Tis well,”? murmured the villain, ‘‘ toemorrow’s dawn be- 
holds thy trunkless head upon our city walls; adieu !”’ and, with 
a smile of demoniac exultation, he withdrew. 

Slowly and heavily broke the morn over the prison of the ill- 
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fated Larolle. Groups of persons were seen thronging to the 
place of execution, and the roll of drums, mingled with the peal 
of bells and the murmurs of the gathering populace, intimated 
the approach of that period which was to consummate the triumph 
of despotic injustice. : 

At an early hour the aged victim was led forth, his grey locks 
floating to the morning air, and his venerable form supported by 
two guards. The inhuman Walter Wenrnanstein attended his 
victim to the scaffold. ‘‘Larolle, dost thou accept the terms | 
last night offered thee ?” 

‘First let me tell them to the by-standers,” replied the old 
man, turning from the wretch who addressed him to the po- 
pulace. 

«Tis enough—prepare for thy doom,” shouted Walter, at the 
same time ordering the drums to beat, that the feeble voice of his 
aged victim might be drowned in their din. ‘Old man, thou 
tremblest,’’ sneeringly cried the villain, as Larolle slowly divested 
himself of his exterior garments. 

“If I tremble, ’tis with age—age that shall never chill that 
iron heart of thine,” replied Herman ; adding, “‘ hear me, tyrant! 
brief will be thy hour of desolation ; soon, very soon, I summon 
thee to meet me!” As he spoke he knelt to receive the stroke. 

** Headsman, stay thy hand!” shouted a number of voices, and 
in an instant the scaffold was invaded by a band of soldiers ; but 


it was too late— 


——‘‘ Flashing fell the stroke— 
Rolled the head—and gushing sunk 
Back the stained and heaving trunk, 

In the dust which each deep vein 

Slaked with its ensanguined rain ; 

His eyes and lips a moment quiver, 
Convulsed and quick, then fix for ever!” 


Traitor! thou hast added to thy other crimes the death of 
that good old man!” shouted a voice that filled the shrinking 
Wermanstein with dismay. The wretch was instantly disarmed 
and conveyed from the place. The treasonable engagement of 
the governor and his son, to deliver the city of Basil into the 
hands of the French, had been discovered by the capture and 
confession of the agent in the nefarious transaction. The young 
officer by whose exertions the treason had been brought to light 
was himself invested with the government of Basil, and sent to 
secure the persons of old Wermanstein and his unprincipled son. 
His arrival, as we have seen, was not early enough to prevent the 
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execution of the last iniquitous sentence of the tyrants on the 
person of the ill-fated father of Claudine Larolle. 

Some time was allowed the bereaved orphan to mourn the un- 
timely death of an indulgent father. She at length received a 
visit from the newly-installed Governor of Basil. Her feelings 
cannot be easily conceived, when she beheld, in that distinguished 
officer, her long-loved and deeply-regretted Albert Guiernsten. 

After leaving the vale of Lauffen, Albert had entered the army 
of the Emperor of Germany, at that time an ally of Switzerland. 
His heroic conduct had obtained him considerable preferment, and 
on his fortunate discovery of the treachery of the Wermansteins, 
he was, by the gratitude of his country, deputed to fill the ex- 
alted station forfeited by the villany of the deadly foes of himself 
and his Claudine, to whom he was, in due time, united, and ex- 
perienced, with the mistress of his youth, happiness as uninter- 
rupted as can be felt by bosoms that have long cherished true 
affection and conscious rectitude. 

If sometimes the tear would steal into the eyes of Claudine at 
the memory of her venerated parent’s unhappy fate, her heart 
would not the less swell with grateful emotions to that Provi- 
dence which restored to her arms, in youth, honour, and una- 
bated affection, her bosom’s early love, her gay and gallant 
chasseur. 





SONG. 


On, if thou wert the violet, love, 
Thy shadowy bower l'd be— 

From every chilling blast, love, 
I’d fondly shelter thee ! 


I’d twine a leafy covert, love, 
And thou should’st bloom beneath ; 
No gale should there intrude, love, 
To steal thy balmy breath. 


Or were thy kindling charms, love, 
But changed into the rose, 

Oh, then I’d be the greensward, love, 
On whose warm breast it blows ; 


Thy kisses then should breathe, love, 
Thy smilesall beam on me ; 

And every trickling tear, love, 
I’d joy to share with thee ! 


Then, then should I be blessed, love, 
For ever present thou ; 
Yet oh, believe, I could not, love, 


Adore thee more than now! 
Cuarces M. 
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SABINUS AND EPONINA. 

Durine the struggles of Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian, for 
the sovereignty of Rome, and in the unsettled state of the empire, 
Sabinus, a native of Langres, an ambitious and wealthy man, of 
high quality, put in his claim, among others, to the possession of 
the throne. Encouraged by his countrymen to this bold under. 
taking, he pretended, by casting an imputation on the chastity of 
his grandmother, to trace his lineage from Julius Cesar. Having 
revolted against the Romans, he caused himseif, by his followers, 
to be saluted emperor. 

But his temerity and presumption quickly received a check: 
his troops, who were defeated and scattered in all directions, be. 
took themselves to flight; while of those who fell into the hands 
of their pursuers, not one was spared. In the heart of Gaul 
Sabinus might have found safety, had his tenderness for his wife 
permitted him to seek it. Espoused to Eponina, a lady of ad. 
mirable beauty and accomplishments, from whom he could net 
prevail upon himself to live at a distance, he retired from the 
field of battle to his country-house. Having here called together 
his servants and the remnant of his people, he informed them of 
his disaster, and of the miscarriage of his enterprize; while he 
declared to them his resolution of putting a period to his life, to 
escape the tortures prepared for him by the victors, and to avoid 
the fate of his unfortunate companions. He proceeded to thank 
them for their services, after which he gave them a solemn dis- 
charge: he then ordered fire to be set to his mansion, in which 
he shut himself up; and of this stately edifice, in a few hours, 
nothing remained but a heap of ashes and ruins. 

The news of the melancholy catastrophe, being spread abroad, 
reached the ears of Eponina, who, during the preceding events, 
had remained at Rome. Her grief and despair, on learning the 
fate of a husband whom she dearly loved, and who had fallen a 
victim to his tenderness for her, were too poignant to be long 
supported. In vain her friends and acquaintances offered her 
consolation ; their efforts to reconcile her to her loss served to 
aggravate her distress. She determined to abstain from nourish- 
ment, and to re-unite herself, in the grave, to him, without 
whom she felt life to be a burden. 

For three days she persevered in her resolution. On the 
fourth, Martial, a freed-man, who had been a favourite domestic 
in the service of her husband, desired to be admitted by his mis- 
tress to a private conference, on affairs of great importance. 

In this interview, Eponina learned, with an emotion that hat 
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nearly shaken to annihilation her Janguid and debilitated frame, 
that Sabinus, whom she so bitterly lamented, was still living, and 
concealed in a subterraneous cavern under the ruins of his house, 
where he waited with impatience to receive and embrace his be- 
loved and faithful wife. This scheme, including the conflagra- 
tion of his mansion; had been concerted in confidence with two 
of his domestics, in whose attachment Sabinus entirely confided. 

It had hitherto been concealed from Eponina, that, through 
her unaffected grief on the supposed death of her husband, 
greater credit might be given to a report on which his preservation 
entirely depended. To these welcome tidings, Martial presumed 
to add his advice, that his lady should still preserve the external 
marks of surrow, and conduct herself with the utmost art and 
precaution. 

Eponina promised, with transport, to observe all that was re- 
quired of her, however difficult might be the task of dissimula- 
tion; and, lest suspicion should be awakened, to endure yet a 
short delay of the meeting which she anticipated with so much 
tenderness and joy. 

At length, devoured by a mutual anxiety, this affectionate pair 
could no longer sustain a separation. By the management of 
the faithful freed-man, Eponina was conveyed, in the darkuess ot 
the night, to the retreat of her husband, and brought back, with 
equal secrecy, to her own house, before the dawning of the en- 
suing day. 

These visits were repeated, with the same precautions, an 
with great peril, during seven months, till it was at last deter- 
mined, as a plan which would be attended with less inconvenience, 
and even with less danger, that Sabinus should be conveyed by 
night to his own house, and kept concealed in a remote and pri- 
vate apartment. But this project, in its execution, was found to 
abound in unforeseen difficulties ; the extensive household and 
numerous visitants of Eponina, who feared to change her manner 
of life, kept her in continual terror of a discovery, and harassed 
her mind with insupportable inquietude. Sabinus was, therefore, 
again removed to his subterranean abode, whose darkness love 
alone illumined. 

The intercourse between the husband and wife thus continued 
for nine years, during which interval the pregnancy of Eponina 
caused them at.one time the mustcrue! alarm. but this interest- 
ing and amiable woman, by a painful but ingenious stratagem, 
contrived to elude suspicion and satisfy inquiry. She prepared 
an ointment, which, by its external application, produced a swell- 
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ing of the limbs and dropsical symptoms, and thus accounted 
for the enlargement of her shape. As the hour of her delivery 
drew near, she shut herself up, under pretence of a visit toa 
distant province, in the cavern of her husband; where, without 
assistance, and suppressing her groans, she gave birth to twin 
sons, whom she nurtured and reared in this gloomy retreat. 

Having, at length, returned to her mansion, and there having, 
in some measure, allayed her fears, conjugal and maternal affection 
combined to draw her more frequently to the place which con- 
cealed the objects of her cares; until her absence, at length, gave 
rise to curiosity and suspicion. The consequence was that one 
evening she was traced to the cavern of the ill-fated Sabinus, 
who, being seized and loaded with fetters, was, with his wife and 
children, conveyed to Rome. 

Eponina, distracted at the consequence of her imprudence, 
rushed into the presence of the Emperor Vespasian, and, present- 
ing to him her children, prostrated herself at his feet. With the 
eloquence of a wife and a mother she pleaded the cause of her 
husband, and, after having extenuated his fault, as proceeding 
from the disorders of the times, rather than from personal am- 
bition,—from the calamities of civil war, and the evils of oppres- 
sion, she thus proceeded to address the emperor— 

‘* But we have waited, sire, till these boys shall be able to join, 
to those of their mother, their sighs and tears, in the hope of 
disarming your wrath by our united supplications. They come 
forth, as from a sepulchre, to implore your mercy, on the first 
day in which they have ever beheld the light. Oh! Jet our 
sorrows, our misfortunes, and the sufferings we have already un- 
dergone, move you to compassion, and obtain from you the life 
of a husband and a father.” 

The spectators melted with tenderness and pity at the affecting 
spectacle; and every heart was moved, every eye was moist, but 
that of a pitiless tyrant, deaf to the voice of nature, and inac- 
cessible to her claims. In vain did this heroic and admirable 
woman humble herself before a monster, whose heart ambition 
had seared—inexorable in cruelty, and stern in his resolves. To 
political security the rights of humanity were sacrificed, and the 
husband and the father were coldly doomed to death. 

Eponina, determined to share the fate of her husband, wiped 
away her tears, and, assuming an air of intrepidity, thus addressed 
the emperor—“Be assured,” said she, in a firm and dignified 
tone, “that I know how to contemn life. With Sabinus I have 
existed nine years in the bowels of the earth, with a delight and 
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tranquillity untasted by tyrants amidst the spléndours of a throne ; 

and with him I am ready to unite myself in death, with no less 

cheerfulness and fortitude.” i 
This act of ill-timed severity threw a stain upon the character ) 

and memory of Vespasian, whose temper, in other respects, had 

not been accounted sanguinary. The generous affection and 

heroism of Eponina was consecrated in the admiration of future 


ages. 





RUINS OF HOLINESS. 
A SKETCH. 


Lovety art thou, blue sky, extending far 

With thy rich pageantry of summer clouds, 

And lovely is yon dell, where birds awake 

Their festal morning-hymn ; but hushed and drear 
Thou seem’st, forsaken fane, a3 now mine eye 
Surveys thee from the distant sunny hill. 

Not when the morn awakes wilt thou awake 

To thy primeval fame ; and not when spring 
Clusters the turf with violets deeply blue 

Will thy soft vespers charm the pilgrim’s ear. 

A change hath hung its ivy on thy walls ; li 
Thy roof hath sunken, and the light of heaven | 
Descends upon thy broken shrines and tombs. 


: But beauteous art thou yet; ob, beautiful ! i 
3 Thy pensive turrets hail the homeward bark Lh 
: When crimson clouds have flushed the twilight sea ; | 
And sweetest songs from many a joyful bird 
Entrance thy spectral trees ; the peasant seeks 
Thy fountain not in vain ; the child pursues, 
O’er thy old graves, the starry butterfly, 
Or dreams of thee when nile sleep hath closed 
His innocent eyes in peace. 
But thy decay 
Conveys a nobler lesson to the heart 
Than truth’s divinest oracles! No more 
Shall priestly hands present the sacred cup 
Unto the sinner’s lips, nor in the light 
Of sunset, on thy marble pavement poured, tie 








= Shall thy madonna nurse her pictured child, te 
| With smiles from her immortal lips: thy bells hy 
Are hushed : their cadence is no longer heard Ah. 
Dying beneath the stars; within thine aisles (tie 
Thy prophet sons repose ; and low is laid tis 
The cross which oft awaked their lips to praise. ite 


But if—thou phantom ruin of the steep! it 
If one sad heart beneath thy sainted roof til) 





Hath felt the cloud pass from it—if to heaven BAR 
The penitent’s prayer hath not been breathed in vain — ite 
Who shall deplore the splendour of thy prime ie 


When holy boons have sanctified thy fall ! Nie 
Deal. Reervatp Avevstine. Feil 
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WANDERINGS IN FRANCE.—NO. II. 

I Finp in me that my love of observation increases from day 
today; and, indeed, in this country there is sufficient food for it. 
I was Jed into a train of deep musing by the situation of a young 
man of whom I have some knowledge, as I have had occasion to 
mark his conduct from the time I was first accidentally introduced 
to him. 

There are some people who succeed in every thing which they 
undertake; there are others to whom Fortune shows herself, at all 
times, a rebellious traitress. This young man, whom I will call 
Melfont, though that is not his real name, is no favourite with the 
fickle goddess, and yet his birth and situation in life appeared to 
promise a happy lot. Born of parents immensely rich, educated 
luxuriously, brought up in a style of grandeur, Melfont had only 
to form a wish and it was immediately gratified. He was not 
handsome, but he was surrounded by flatterers ; and the parasites 
who lived at his expense assured him that he was extremely 
captivating, and, at length, persuaded him into the belief that he 
was irresistible. He was not overburdened with goo sense; 
but, whenever he spoke, his flatterers pretended to be enraptured, 
or laughed at his stale jests, and even began to applaud him the 
moment he opened his lips, before he had uttered a sentence; 
Melfont, therefore, fancied himself to have much genius, anda 
man of genius seldom asks any person’s advice: in the mean 
time, he required it from every one; for he was incapable of act- 
ing for himself. 

Melfont married a beautiful young woman, because his nu- 
inerous friends had counselled him to do so; his wife, who had 
united herself to him more from interest than affection, did not 
render him very happy, and one morning she eloped from him. 
Melfont asked his companions what he should do. They ex- 
horted him to take comfort, and forget his faithless wife in the 
arms of a beautiful mistress; but, besides the mistress being 
ruinously extravagant, Melfont perceived that she only laughed 
at him; he, therefore, dismissed her. They next advised him to 
drown reflection by engaging in business: he immediately made 
three or four speculations, and lost some thousands in each. 
They then advised him to keep himself quiet, and live on the 
residue of his fortune, which was yet handsome, except a little 
profitable dealing in the exchange. He eagerly adopted this 
latter advice, and lost by the exchange more than three parts of 
his remaining property. 

“‘ Deuce take it,” said Melfont, “TI do all that they tell me will 
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be of advantage to me; but if I go on this way I shall soon be 
without a shilling: let me think of some other means.” 

This time Melfont asked advice of no one; but he realized al] 
the property he had left; laid out best part of the money in 
merchandize, fitted out two ships, and departed for the Indies - 
he had been advised not to risk all his property on the sea; but 
for once he did not listen to advice. 

One of his ships was lost in the voyage; the merchandize in 
the other arrived in a damaged state ; and he sold it at consider- 
able loss With what remained of his property he was deter- 
mined to have a plantation of indigo, although some well-in- 
formed people strongly urged him to have nothing to do with it. 
In short, the indigo never came up, and the poor ruined Melfont 
returned to France, bringing home with him only a walking-stick 
of bamboo, in exchange for all his rich cargo. 

Now, poor and forsaken, he is often seen walking in the Palais 
Royale, carrying under his arm the bamboo which cost him so 
dear; but he consoles himself with saying, “ My ruin began by 
following all the advice that was given me, and is completed by 
refusing to follow it. Therefore it is not my fault: it is Fortune 
who has frowned on me.” 8. 





THE TRAVELLER'S RETURN TO HIS NATIVE PLACE. 


Youa arm awhile, my friend ; my lagging feet 
Seem to sink under me ; ’tis not that the way 
We’ve journeyed, though ’mid noon-tide’s sultry heat, 
Hath overcome me; many a weary day 
Have I been doomed the bitter bread to eat, 
Of toil and care, and think the scanty morsel sweet. 


I am the child of sorrow , since the time 

That manhood’s down did on my cheek appear 
I've roved a wanderer, from clime to clime, 

Far, far away from home, and all that’s dear. 
Now here, at one o’erpowering burst, mine eye 
Rests on this sacred spot, my home of infancy ! 
Let me sit down ; I feel my lab’ring breast 

Relieved by these big rushing tears, that burst 
From feeling’s fount; give me a moment's rest, 

And let me breathe this heavenly gale ; the first 
The purest that I ever drew, and dry 
The clouding mist that dims my film-suffused eye. 


Oh, 1 could gaze, till my old sight grew dim— 
__ There stands the cottage where I first drew breath, 
Skirting the margin of the rushy stream, 
Circled with firs, as with a fadeless wreath. 
Long years have mellowed, but diminished uot 
ihe rustic beauties of this first-loved, matchless spot. 
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THE TRAVELLER’S RETURN TO HIS NATIVE PLACE. 


There is the lawn where oft my childhood played ; 
Those pear trees, that now bend with fruitage gay, 
Were planted but the year before I bade 
Farewell to home ; it seems but yesterday ; 
Yet these are in the autumn of their year, 
And some are fallen in the “ yellow leaf and sere !” 
Now look, my friend, across yon placid lake ; 
There have I bathed, before my fearful feet 
Could slowly wade beyond that second stake 
Which juts into,the water, there to meet 
My brother, who with youth’s more daring stride, 
Could swim the narrow stream, and owned the feat with pride. 


See you that shaded nook, beneath the cliff ; 
Which gently shelves from yon green hillock’s ridge ? 
There have I lingered hours: my little skiff 
From thence rowed up the stream, to yonder bridge, 
And urged the finny tribes into the net, 
Or with tried patience poised the angler’s mimic bait. 
And farther up, observe yon ivied bower ; 
(How hath it’scaped the ravages of time !) 
There have I sat for many a blissful hour, 
Listing the music of the village chime, 
Or breathing the light whispers of my flute 
Through the deep woodlands where around me all was wute. 
\Vas I alone then? no; the vows that truth, 
That love, my ardent lips first taught to breathe, 
The offering of warm ingenuous youth, 
Were then oft heard that conscious bower beneath. 
She whose dear lips responsive vows confessed, 
In yon churchyard, beneath the green turf is at rest. 


My father there, and there my mother, sleeps ; 
My beart has long been with them in the tomb. 
A premature old age upon me creeps ; 
I heed it not; for 1 shall die at home. 
Of father, mother, son, and more than friend, 
One kindred tomb shall the congenial ashes blend. 
Craaruis M. 





SONNET. 


Tuey say my forehead wears a gloom 

Which they would fain dispel ; 

My secret care they bid me tell, 
The worm that blights my young hope’s bloom. 
I own, I thank their love ; but ob! 

The sorrows that have dimmed mine eye, 
And chilled my heart’s life-circling flow, 
[ dare not tell: they must not know 

What I have felt, and why! 
With we, the dearest, fondest friend 

Could never feel: it hath been tried, 
Yet could soft sympathy no solace lend; 
_ For me perchance they might ; but pride 
Sull arms my heart, and pity would offend. Cuanues M. 
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CONSTANTIA. 

Ir is always with regret that I hear young persons of either 
sex, but particularly my own, indiscriminately ridiculing the con- 
dition of an old maid; when, however, those of a more advanced 
age join in the thoughtless sneer, my feelings rise to indignation. 
Can any one whose intercourse with society has not been very 
limited have failed to observe, that the meekest and most retiring 
virtues are those which most frequently keep their possessors in 
a state of “¢ single blessedness ?” In this speculatize age how many, 
nursed in the lap of luxury, have had the cup dashed from their 
lips by a reverse of fortune, to whose sensitive minds a low al- 
liance would be more painful than celibacy! How many have 
been deprived of their reasonable expectations to increase the in- 
heritance of an eldest son! In former times the cloistered cell 
was some resource for femules thus circumstanced, but in this 
more enlightened age there seems for thei no refuge from the 
‘finger of scorn.” 

These reflections are drawn from me by the recent death of my 
friend Constantia, whose father, a merchant, being left a widower 
at an early period of life, with two beautiful little girls, bestowed 
upon them a very fashionable and expensive education. It hap- 
pened that when Constantia had just attained the age of twenty- 
one, her sister, who was a year older, received the addresses of a 
man, considered as her equal in rank and fortune; a man who 
was not, indeed, devoid of affection to his mistress, yet distin- 
guished by a superior attention to her dower. This prudent 
lover inforined the old gentleman, that he was a warm admirer of 
his eldest daughter, and that he was also happy in having gained 


her good opinion ; but that it was impossible for him to marry, . 


unless he received, at the saine time, a particular sum, which he 
specified. The worthy merchant was disconcerted by this de- 
claration, as he had amused himself with the prospect of a pro- 
mising match for his child. He replied, however, with calmness 
and integrity; he should be happy, he said, to settle a very good 
girl with a man of character, whom she seeined to approve; but 
he was under the painful necessity of rejecting the proposal, be- 
cause it was impossible for him to comply with the terms re- 
quired, without a material injury to his youngest daughter. ‘The 
cautious suitor took a formal leave, and the father gave his 
child a full and ingenuous account of his conduct. She ap- 
plauded the justice of his decision, but felt her own loss so 
severely, that the house soon became a scene of general distress. 
Constantia, finding her sister in tears, would not leave her without 
Fes. 1830. 1 

















8h CONSTANTIA. 
knowing the cause of her affliction, when she flew to her father, 
and thanked him for his parental attention to her interests, but, 
with the most eager and generous entreaties, conjured him not 
to let a mistaken kindness to her prove the source of their 
general unhappiness. She declared, with all the liberal ardour 
and sincerity of a young affectionate mind, that she valued for. 
tune only as it might enable her to promote the comfort of those 
she loved ; and that, whatever might be her own destiny, the de. 
light of having secured the felicity of her sister would ba infinitely 
more valuable to her than any portion whatever. She enlarged 
on the delicacy of her sister’s health, and the danger of thwarting 
her settled affection. In short, she pleaded for the suspended 
marriage with such genuine and pathetic eloquence, that her 
father embraced her with tears of delight and admiration; but 
the more he admired her generosity, the more he thought him- 
self obliged to refuse her request. He abhorred the idea of 
making such a noble-minded girl—what she was desirous, indeed, 
of making herself—an absolute sacrifice to the establishment of 
her sister; and he flattered himself, that her affection for such 
a suitor, which the kind zeal of Constantia represented to him 
in so serious a light, would he easily obliterated by time and re- 
flection. In this hope, however, he was greatly deceived: the 
poor girl, indeed, attempted, at first, to display a resolution 
which she was unable to support; her heart was disappointed, and 
her health began to suffer. Constantia was almost distracted at 
the idea of causing the death of a sister whom she tenderly 
loved, and she renewed her adjurations to her father with such 
irresistible importunity, that, touched with the peculiar situation 
of his children, and elated with some new prospects of commer- 
cial emolument, he resolved, at last, to comply with the generous 
entreaty of Constantia. 

The prudent lover was recalled; his return soon restored the 
declining health of his mistress ; all difficulties were adjusted by 
a pecuniary compliance with his demands ; the day of marriage 
was fixed; and Constantia, after sacrificing every shilling of her 
settled portion, attended her sister to church, with a heart more 
filled with exultation and delight than that of the bride herself, 
who had risen from a state of dejection and despair to the pos- 
session of the man she loved. But the pleasure that the generous 
Constantia derived from an event which she had so nobly pro- 
moted, was very soon converted into concern and anxiety. Ina 
visit of some weeks to the house of the new-married couple, she 
soon discovered that her brother-in-law, though entitled to the 
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character of an honest and well-meaning man, was very far from 
possessing the rare and invaluable talent of conferring happiness 
upon the objects of his regard. Though he had appeared, on 
their first acquaintance, a man of cultivated understanding, and 
elegant address, yet, under his own roof, he indulged himself in 
a peevish irritability of temper, anda passion for domestic argu- 
ment, peculiarly painful to the quick feelings of Constantia, who, 
from the exquisite sensibility of her frame, possessed an uncom- 
mon delicacy both of mind and manners. She observed, how. 
ever, with great satisfaction, and with no less surprise, that her 
sister was not equally hurt by this fretful infirmity of her husband. 

Happily for her own comfort, that lady was one of those 
good, loving women, whose soft yet steady affection, like a drop 
of melted wax, has the property of sticking to any substance on 
which it accidentally falls. She often adopted, it is true, the 
quick and querulous style of her husband; nay, their domestic 
debates have run sv high, that poor Constantia has sometimes 
dreaded, and sometimes almost wished, an absolute separation ; 
but her lively terrors on this subject were gradually diminished 
by observing, that although they frequently skirmished, after 
supper, in a very angry tone, yet at the breakfast-table, the next 
morning, they seldom failed to resume a becoming tenderness of 
language. ‘These sudden and frequent transitions from war to 
peace, and from peace to war, may possibly be very entertaining 
to the belligerent parties themselves; but I believe they always 
hurt a benevolent spectator. Constantia shortened her visit. 
She departed, indeed, disappointed and chagrined; but she 
generously concealed her sensations, and cherished a pleasing 
hope, that she might hereafter return to the house with more 
satisfaction, either from an improvement in the temper of its 
master, or, at least, from opportunities of amusing herself with 
the expected children of her sister; but, alas! in this her second 
hope, the warm-hearted Constantia was more cruelly disap- 
pointed. Her sister was, in due time, delivered of a child; but 
it proved a very sickly infant, and soon expired. The afflicted 
mother languished for a considerable time, in a very infirm state 
of health, and after frequent miscarriages, sunk, herself, into the 
grave. The widower, having passed the custoiary period in all 
the decencies of mourning, took the earliest opportunity of con- 
soling himself for his loss, by the acquisition of a more opulent 
bride; and, as men of his prudent disposition have but little 
satisfaction in the sight of a person from whom they have re- 
ceived great obligations, which they do not mean to repay, he 
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thought it proper to drop all intercourse with Constantia. She 
hada spirit too noble to be mortified with such neglect. Indeed, 
as she believed, in the fondness of her recent affliction, that her 
sister might still have been living, had she been happily united to 
a man of more amiable temper, she rejoiced that his ungrateful 
conduct relieved her from the painful necessity of practising 
hypocritical civilities towards a relation, whom in her heart she 
despised. By the death of her sister she was very deeply afflicted, 
and affliction was soon followed by greater calamities. 

The affairs of her father began to assume a very alarming 
appearance. His health and spirits deserted him on the ap- 
proaching wreck of his fortune. Terrified at the prospect of 
bankruptcy, and wounded to the soul by the idea of the destitute 
condition in which he might leave his only surviving child, he 
reproached himself incessantly for the want of parental justice, 
in having complied with the entreaties of the too generous Con- 
stantia. That incomparable young woman, by the most signal 
union of tenderness and fortitude, endeavoured to alleviate all 
the sufferings of her father. To give a more cheerful cast to his 
mind, she exerted all the vigour and all the vivacity of her own; 
she regulated all his domestic expenses with an assiduous but a 
tranquil economy, and discovered a peculiar pleasure in denying 
to herself many usual expensive articles, both of dress and 
diversion. The honest pride and delight which he took in the 
contemplation of her endearing character, enabled the good old 
man to triumph, for some time, over sickness, terror, and mis- 
fortune. By the assistance of Constantia, he struggled through 
several years of commercial perplexity; at last, however, the 
fatal hour arrived which he had so grievously apprehended ; he 
became a bankrupt, and resolved to retire into France, with a 
faint hope of repairing his ruined fortune by the aid of con- 
nexions which he had formed in that country. He could not 
support the thought of carrying Constantia among foreigners, in 
so indigent a condition, and he therefore determined to leave her 
under the protection of her aunt, Mrs. Braggard, a widow lady, 
who, possessing a comfortable jointure, and a notable spirit of 
economy, was enabled to make a very considerable figure ina 
country town. Mrs. Braggard was one of those good women, 
who, by paying the most punctual visits to a cathedral, imagine 
they acquire an unquestionable right, not only to speak aloud 
their own exemplary virtues, but to make as free as they please 
with the conduct and character of every person, both within and 
without the circle of their acquaintance. Having enjoyed from 
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her youth a very good constitution, and not having injured it by 
any tender excesses, either of love or sorrow, she was, at the age of 
fifty-four, completely equal to all the business and bustle of the 
female world. As she wisely believed activity to be the source 
both of health and amusement, she was always extremely busy 
in her own affairs, and sometimes in those of others. 

She considered the key of her store-room as her sceptre of 
dominion, and, not wishing to delegate her authority to any 
minister whatever, she was very far from wanting the society of 
her niece, as an assistant in the management of her house ; yet 
she was very ready to receive the unfortunate Constantia under 
her roof, for the sake of the pleasure which would certainly arise 
to her, not indeed from the uncommon charms of Constantia’s 
conversation, but from repeating to ali who visited at her house 
what a great friend she was to that poor girl. 

Painful as such repetitions must be to a mind of quick sensi- 
bility, Constantia supported them with a modest resignation. 
There were circumstances in her present situation that galled her 
much more. Mrs. Braggard had an utter contempt, or rather a 
constitutional antipathy, for literature and music, the darling 
amusements of Constantia, and indeed the only occupations by 
which she hoped to soothe her agitated spirits, under the pres- 
sure of her various afflictions. Her father, with a tender soli- 
citude, had secured to her a very favourite harpsichord, and a 
small but choice collection of books. These, however, instead 
of proving the sources of consolatory amusement, as he had 
kindly imagined, only served to increase the vexations of the poor 
Constantia, as she seldom attempted either to sing or to read, 
without hearing a prolix invective from her aunt against mu- 
sical and learned ladies. 

Mrs. Braggard seemed to think that all useful knowledge, and 
all rational delight, are centered in a social game of cards; and 
Constantia, who, from principles of gratitude and good nature, 
wished to accommodate herself to the humour of every person 
from whom she received obligation, assiduously endeavoured to 
promote the diversion of her aunt; but having little or no plea- 
sure in cards, and being sometimes unable, from uneasiness of 
mind, to command her attention, she was generally a loser; a 
circumstance which produced a very bitter oration from the at- 
tentive old lady, who declared that inattention of this kind was 
inexcusable in a girl, when the money she played for was sup- 
plied by a friend. At the keenness, or rather the brutality, of 
this reproach, the poor Constantia burst into tears, and a painful 
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90 CONSTANTIA. 


dialogue ensued, in which she felt all the wretchedness of depend. 
ing on the ostentatious charity of a relation, whose heart and 
soul had not the least affinity with her own. The conversation 
ended in a compromise, by which Constantia obtained the per. 
inission of renouncing cards for ever, on the condition, which she 
herself proposed, of never touching her harpsichord again, as the 
sound of that instrument was as unpleasing to Mrs. Braggard as 
the sight of a card-table was to her unfortunate niece. 

Constantia passed a considerable time in this state of unmerited 
mortification, wretched in her own situation, and anxious, to 
the most painful degree, concerning the fate of her father. Per. 
ceiving there were no hopes of his return to England, she wrote 
him a most tender and pathetic letter, enumerating all her afflic. 
tions, and imploring his consent to her taking leave of her aunt, 
and endeavouring to acquire a more peaceable maintenance for 
herself, by teaching the rudiments of music to young ladies; an 
employment to which her talents were perfectly equal. To this 
filial petition she received a very extraordinary and a very painful 
answer, which accident led me to peruse, a few years after the 
death of the unhappy father who wrote it. 

It happened that a friend requested me to point out some ac- 
complished woman, in humble circumstances, and about the 
middle season of life, who might be willing to live as a com- 
panion with a lady of great fortune and excellent character, who 
had the misfortune to lose the use of her eyes. Upon this appli- 
cation I immediately thought of Constantia. My acquaintance 
with her had commenced before the marriage of her sister, and 
the uncommon spirit of generosity which she exerted on that oc- 
casion, made me very ambitious of cultivating a friendship with 
so noble a mind; but living at a considerable distance from each 
other, our intimacy had for several years been supported only 
by a regular correspondence. At the time of my friend’s appli- 
cation, Constantia’s letters had informed me that her father was 
dead, and that she had no prospect of escaping from a mode of 
life which I knew was utterly incompatible with her ease and 
comfort. I concluded, therefore, that I should find her most 
ready to embrace the proposal which I had to communicate, and 
I resolved to pay her a visit in person, for the pleasure of being 
myself the bearer of such welcome intelligence. Many years had 
elapsed since we met, and they were years that were not calcu- 
lated to improve either the person or the manners of my unfor- 
tunate friend. To say the truth, I perceived a very striking 
alteration in both. It would be impossible, I believe, for the 
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CONSTANTIA. 91 
most accomplished of women to exist in such society as that to 
which Constantia had been condemned, without losing a con- 
siderable portion of her external graces. My friend appeared to 
me like a fine statue, that had been long exposed to all the 
injuries of bad weather ; the beautiful polish was gone, but that 
superior excellence remained which could not be affected by the 
influence of the sky. 

She magnified the unlooked-for obligation of my visit, with that 
cordial excess of gratitude with which the amiable unhappy are 
inclined to consider the petty kindnesses of a friend. I wished 
indeed to assist her, and believed that chance had enabled me to 
do so; but there were obstacles to prevent it of which I had no 
apprehension. The first reply that Constantia made to my pro- 
posal, was a silent but expressive shower of tears. To these, 
however, I gave a wrong interpretation ; for, knowing all the 
misery of her present situation, I imagined they were tears of joy, 
drawn from her by the sudden prospect of an unexpected escape 
from a state of the most mortifying dependence. She soon unde- 
ceived me, and, putting into my hand two letters, which she had 
taken from a little pocket-book, “‘ Here,” she said, “is the source 
of my tears, and the reason why nothing remains for me but to 
bless you for your kind intention. I found the first letter in my 
hand contained her petition to her father, which I have mentioned 
already; the second was his reply to her request; a reply which 
it was impossible to read without sharing the sufferings both of 
the parent andthe child. This unhappy father, ruined both in 
his fortune and his health, had been for some time tormented by 
an imaginary terror, the most painful that can possibly enter into 
a parental bosom ; he had conceived that, in consequence of his 
having sacrificed the interest of his younger daughter to the esta- 
blishment of her sister, the destitute Constantia would be at length 
reduced to a state of absolute indigence and prostitution. Under 
the pressure of this idea, which amounted almost to frenzy, he had 
replied to her request. His letter was wild, incoherent, and long; 
but the purport of it was, that if she ever quitted her present resi- 
dence, while she herself was unmarried, and her aunt alive, she 
would expose herself to the curse of an offended father. ‘ My 
father,” said she, “is now at rest in his grave; and you, perhaps, 
way think it superstitious in me to pay so much regard to this dis- 
tressing letter ; but he never in his life laid any command upon 
me which was not suggested by his affection, and, wretched as I 
am, I cannot be disobedient even to his ashes.” 1 repeated every 
argument that reason and friendship could suggest to sliake a reso- 
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jution so pernicious to herself; but I could make no impression 
on her mind; and as I perceived that she had an honest pride in 
her filial piety, I could no longer think of opposing it. Instead, 
therefore, of recommending to her a new system of life, I endea. 
voured to reconcile her to her present situation. ‘ Perhaps,” re- 
plied she, “no female orphan, who has been preserved by Proyi. 
dence from absolute want, from infamy and guilt, ought to repine 
at her condition; and when I consider the more deplorable 
wretchedness of some unhappy beings of my own sex, whose 
misery, perhaps, has arisen more from accident than from volun. 
tary error, I am inclined to reproach my own heart for those 
inurmurs which sometimes, I confess to you, escape from it in 
solitude ; yet, if I were to give you a genuine account of all that] 
endure, you, I know, would kindly assure me, that the discontent 
which I strive in vain to subdue has not amounted to a crime.” 
She then entered into a detail of many domestic scenes, and gave 
me so strong a picture of a life destitute of all social comfort, and 
harassed by such an infinitude of dispiriting vexations, that I ex. 
pressed a very sincere admiration of the meek and modest forti- 
tude which she had displayed in supporting it so long. ‘* I have 
indeed suffered a great deal,” said Constantia, with a deep sigh; 
“ but the worst is not over; I am afraid that I shall lose all 
sense of humanity: I can take no interest in any thing ; and, to 
confess a very painful truth to you, I do not feel as I ought to do 
the undeserved attention and friendship which I am at this mo- 
ment receiving from you.” I wouldhave tried to rally her out of 
these gloomy phantasies ; but she interrupted me, by exclaiming, 
with a stern yet low voice, ‘ Indeed, it is true; and I can only 
explain my sensation to you by saying, that I feel as if my heart 
was turning into stone.” This forcible expression, and the cor- 
responding cast of countenance with which she uttered it, render- 
ed me, for some moments, unable to reply ; it struck me, indeed, 
as a lamentable truth, to which different parts of her much altered 
frame bore a strong though silent testimony. In her face, which 
was once remarkable for a fine complexion, and the most animated 
look of intelligent good-nature, there now appeared a sallow pale- 
ness, and, though not a sour, yet a settled dejection ; her hands 
also had the same bloodless appearance, retaining neither the 
warmth nor the colour of living flesh ;—yet Constantia was at 
this time perfectly free from every nominal distemper. 
The entrance of Mrs. Braggard gave a new turn to our conver: 
sation, but without affording us relief. That good lady endea- 
voured to entertain me with particular attention; but there was 




















CONSTANTIA. 93 
such a strange mixture of vulgar dignity and jndelicate facetious- 
ness in her discourse, that she was very far from succeeding in 
her design She asked me if I was not greatly struck by the 
change that a few years had made in the countenance of her niece, 
hinting, in very coarse terms of awkward jocularity, that the loss 
of her complexion was to be imputed to her single life ; and add- 
ing, with an affected air of kindness, that, as she had some very 
rich relations in Jamaica, she believed she should be tempted to 
carry the poor girl to the West Indies, to try all the chances of new 
acquaintance in a warmer climate. The pale cheek of Constan- 
tia began to redden at this language of her aunt, and as the ex- 
pressions of that lady grew more and more painful to her, she 
found it impossible to suppress her tears, and quitted the room ; 
but she returned again in a few minutes, with an air of composed 
sorrow and meek endurance. I soon ended my mortifying visit, 
and left the town with a disposition to quarrel with Fortune for 
her injustice and cruelty vw my amiable friend. 

My imagination was wounded by the image of her destiny ; but 
the generous Constantia, seeing the impression which her suffer- 
ings had made upon me, wrote me a letter of consolation. She 
arraigned herself, with an amiable degree of injustice, for having 
painted to me, in colours much too strong, the unpleasant quali- 
ties of her aunt, and the disquietude of her own condition: she 
flattered me with the idea that my visit and advice had given a 
more cheerful cast to her mind, and encouraged me to hope 
that time would make her a perfect philosopher. In the course 
of afew years I received several letters from my friend, and all 
inthis strain. At length she sent me the following billet :— 

“« My dear friend,—I am preparing to set out, in a few days, 
for adistant country ; and, before my departure, I wish to trou- 
ble you with an interesting commission. If possible, indulge me 
with an opportunity of imparting it to youin person, where I now 
am. As it will be the last time I can expect the satisfaction of 
seeing you in this world, I am persuaded you will comply with 
this anxious request of 

‘“* Your much obliged, and very grateful, 
** CONSTANTIA.” 

In perusing this note, I concluded that Mrs. Braggard was 
going to execute the project she had mentioned, and was really 
preparing to carry her niece to Jamaica; yet, on reflection, if 
that were the case, Constantia might, I thought, have contrived 
to see me with more convenience in her passage through London. 
However, I obeyed her summons as expeditiously as I could. In 
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a few minutes after my arrival in the town where she resided, | 
was informed by the landlord of the inn at which I stopped, tha 
the life of my poor friend was supposed to beiu danger. This ip. 


formation at once explained to me the mystery of her billet, | | 


hastened to the house of Mrs. Braggard, and, in the midst of my 
concern and anxiety for my suffering friend, felt some comfor 
on finding that in our interview we should not be tormented by 
the presence of her unfeeling aunt, as that lady had been tempted 
to leave her declining charge, to attend the wedding of a mor 
fortunate relation. When I entered the apartment of Constantia, 
I perceived in her eyes a ray of joyous animation, though her 
frame was so emaciated, and she laboured under such a general 
debility, that she was unable to stand a moment without as- 
sistance. 

Having dismissed her attendant, she seemed to collect all the 
little portion of strength that remained in her decaying frame, to 
address me in the following manner :— 

‘“‘ Be not concerned, my dear friend, at an event which, though 
you might not perhaps expect it so soon, your friendship will, | 
hope, on reflection, consider with a sincere, though melancholy, 
satisfaction. You have often been so good as to listen to my 
complaints ; forgive me, therefore, for calling you to be a witness 
to that calm and devout comfort with which I now look on the 
approaching end of all my unhappiness! You have heard me 
say, that I thought there was a peculiar cruelty in the lot that 
Heaven had assigned to me; but I now feel that I too hastily ar- 


raigned the dispensations of Providence. Had I been surrounded | 


with the delights of a happy domestic life, I could not, I believe, | 


. 


have beheld the near approach of death in that clear and consola- | 


tory lightin which it now appears to me. My past murmurs are, 
I trust, forgiven; and I now pay the most willing obedience to 
the decrees of the Almighty. The country to which I am depart 
ing is, I hope and believe, the country where I shall be again 
united to the lost objects of my tenderest affection. I have but 
little business to adjust on earth—may I entreat the favour of 
you,” continued she, with some hesitation, ‘* to be my executor? 
My property, being all contained in this narrow chamber, will 
not give you much embarrassment; and I shall die with peculiar 
peace of mind, if you will kindly assure me that I shall be buried 
by the side of my dear unhappy father.” 

The thoughts that overwhelmed her, in mentioning her un- 
fortunate parent, rendered her utterance indistinct; yet she 
endeavoured to enter on some private family reasons for applying 
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to me onthis subject. I thought it must kind, however, to inter- 
rupt her, by a general assurance of my constant desire to obey, at 
all times, every injunction of her’s; and, observing that her dis- 
temper appeared to be nothing but mere weakness of body, I 
expressed a hope of secing her restored. But, looking stedfastly 
upon me, she said, after a pause of some moments, “ Be not so 
unkind as to wish me to recover; for, in the world, I only fill up 
a place which may be better supplied when I have made it 
empty.” The calm and pathetic voice with which she pronounced 
these affecting words of Shakspeare, pierced me to the soul; I 
was unable to reply, and I felt an involuntary tear on my cheek. 
My poor friend perceived it, and immediately exclaimed, in a 
more affectionate tone, ‘‘ You are a good, but weak mortal; I 
must dismiss you from a scene which I hoped you would have 
supported with more philosophy. Indeed I begin also to feel 
that it is too much for us both: if I find wyself a little stronger 
to-morrow, I will see you again; but if I refuse you admittance 
to my chamber, you must not be offended. And now you must 
leave me; do not attempt to say adieu, but give me your hand, and 
God bless you !” 

Pressing her cold emaciated fingers to my lips, I left her apart- 
ment, as she ordered me, in silent haste, apprehending, from the 
changes in her countenance, that she was in danger of fainting. 
The next morning she sent me a short note, in a trembling hand, 
begging me to excuse her not seeing me again, as it arose from 
motives of kindness—-and in the evening she expired. 

Such was the end of this excellent being, in the forty-second 
year of her age. The calamities of her life, instead of giving 
any asperity to her temper, had softened and refined it. Fare- 
well! Thou gentle and benevolent spirit, if, in thy present scene 
of happier existence, thou art conscious of sublunary occurrences, 
disdain not this imperfect memorial of thy sufferings and thy 
virtues; and, if the pages I am now writiog should fall into the 
hand of any indigent and dejected maiden, whose il!l-fortune may 
he similar to thine, may they soothe and diminish the dis- 
quietude of her life, and prepare her to meet the close of it with 
piety and composure ! Anna Maria. 





THE TRUE HEART. 


Tuov hast seen a worn circlet inclosing around 
Some gem ali its brilliance retaining ; 

Thus true in my bosom my heart will be found, — 
Thus pure is my love still remaining. F. W.K. 
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THE BETROTHED,—A TALE. 
CHAPTER I. 
— ‘Yet, by your patience, 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver,” 

“Nay, Cicely, think not so lightly of Aubrey’s love,” aj; 
Gertrude Spencer to her confidential attendant. ‘He canny 
leave me at a moment like the present. Thou knowest the cop. 
ditions of our union; and that on the day of De Vere’s attaining 
to his twenty-fourth year the ceremony is—” 

“ Hush, lady!” interrupted Cicely, “I see Father Barnabas 
approaching. Even our confessor need not know our love se. 
crets. But as to Aubrey s remaining inactive at home, when all 
the youth of England are in arms, I can but think, were I his 
betrothed—” 

“Peace, Cicely!’ said Gertrude, who in her tarn found it 
necessary to check the garrulity of her companion, as Father 
Barnabas joined them, and, with a slight inclination of the head, 
accosted Gertrude. 

‘* Salve ma filia! By’r holy mother, Mistress Gertrude, thou 
hast chosen an early hour for thy morning walk ; the abbey bell 
hath not yet pealed for matin prayer.” 

“Thou knowest, father,” replied Gertrude, “I am an early 
riser.” ) 

“ Hast thou heard, Father Barnabas,” inquired Cicely, “ if the 
king be yet arrived at Southampton ?”’ 

** Maiden,” harshly replied the monk, “I trouble not myself 
about worldly affairs. I trow thy head now runs on nought but 
the gaieties that will shortly turn yon town into a scene of riot 
and iniquity.” 

“JT am not paid for moralizing,” pertly retorted Cicely, “or 


I might, perhaps, have as much external show of piety a | 


others.” 


j 


She was proceeding, much to the annoyance of the monk, till | 


checked by a severe look from her mistress, who cleared the 
gathering gloom from the brow of Father Barnabas, by desiring 
him to take charge of her weekly distributions to the poor of the 
neighbourhood. 

“lt became due yesterday, father,’ said Gertrude, handing 
him the money. “TI sent it to the abbey, but thou wert ab- 
sent.’ 

**T thank thee, Mistress Gertrude,”’ replied the monk, depositing 
the money in his pouch, and evading an explanation of his a)- 
sence— I thank thee, Mistress Gertrude, and shall fail not this 
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morn to visit thy pensioners, and to distribute thy dole. Vale, 
mea filia; qui dat inopibus mutuat domino! Vale !” 

As Father Barnabas concluded, he folded his arms piously on 
his breast, and, with a lower obeisance than before, departed, 
while Gertrude and her maiden continued their early walk. 

Gertrude Spencer was the only child of Sir Greinville Spencer, 
a gentleman of family and fortune, who, having borne a con- 
spicuous rank in the political disturbances of the preceding 
reigns, had, in the latter part of that of King Henry IV. retired 
from public life to his seat at Netley, near the even then hand- 
some town of Southampton. 

His daughter Gertrude, the companion and solace of his retire- 
ment, added to unusual personal attractions a well-cultivated 
mind. Her education had been conducted on the liberal system 
of the age, combining the lighter accomplishments of the female 
character, with the more solid endowments of the scholar, for 
the attainment of which latter, the proximity of her father’s man- 
sion to the abbey at Netley, and his intimacy with some of its 
most enlightened members, afforded her every advantage. 

From an early period Gertrude Spencer had been affianced to 
Aubrey de Vere, the youthful lord of Milbrook’s extensive 
domain. This union, though originally projected by the parents 
from motives of interest, ‘had ripened into a union of souls. 
Gertrude and Aubrey had been taught, from almost infancy, to 
love each other, and, Nature their tutor, they had become pro- 
ficients in the lesson. 

Aubrey de Vere had well nigh attained his twenty-fourth year, 
the period fixed for his union with his beloved Gertrude. His 
father’s firm adherence to the cause of Henry IV. had been ever 
gratefully remembered by that monarch, who, in his last illness, 
had recommended young De Vere to the favour of his son and 
successor. It will not be doubted that, thus recommended, 
Aubrey, who to much manly beauty, rendered more graceful by 
a considerable share of wit and vivacity, added an unconquerable 
spirit, soon became a distinguished favourite with “‘ Harry of 
Monmouth.” 

At the period of the commencement of our history, Henry V. 
was preparing for his invasion of France, and had signified to 
Aubrey his intention of paying him a visit, on his arrival at 
Southampton, previous to embarkation. Detachments of mili- 
tary had been for several days pouring in, and forming an en- 
cainpment on the common above the town ; and the coming of the 
king was daily expected. 
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It was anxiety on the part of Gertrude Spencer, lest the even 
of the king’s visit to Milbrook should be a determination op 


Aubrey’s part to embark with his sovereign, that gave rise to the 


conversation between her and Cicely, which was so abruptly ter. 


minated by the intrusion of Father Barnabas. 


CHAPTER II. 


An evil soul, producing holy writ, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the core.—Shakspeare. 
 Prithee, Fitzalleyn, no more! should his highness command 
wy services, it is impossible I can withhold them.” 

Such were the words of Aubrey de Vere to Fitzalleyn, his 
college companion and particular intimate, whom he had ex 
countered at Southampton, in his ride from Milbrook to Netley, 
and upon whom he had prevailed to accompany him a part of the 
distance. 

‘Nay, Aubrey,” returned Fitzalleyn, ‘ thy intimacy with his 
highness is, I wot, but little worth, if it eannot procure thee a 
exemption. The king will, I trow, think not the worse ef thee 
for preferring the sweet society of thy ladye-love before con- 
panionship with rough soldiers.” 

“Oh, Fitz, thou knowest him not!” replied Aubrey, “but 
wilt thou not accompany me farther?’ added he, as his comrade 
checked his horse, and was in the act of turning. 

“Not a step, Aubrey,” replied Fitzalleyn, “ I have an engage- 
ment at noon, and, by the mass, the sun seems well nigh to have 
attained to meridian height.” 

The parties then scparated, Aubrey to make the best of hi: 
way to Sir Greinville Spencer’s, and Fitzalleyn to employ to his 
own advantage the opportunity thus offered by his absence. 

“Weak, unsuspecting fool!” mused he, as he turned bi: 
horse’s head in a direction for the abbey, “thou little deemes 
that in me thou hast a rival !”’ 

He rode briskly onward till he reached the lawn in front of th 
abbey, which, surrounded on every side, save that toward the 
river, by extensive woodlands, that now glowed with the mellov 
tints of autumn, wore an aspect of seclusion and privacy scarcel! 
to be equalled. 


“Well, Barnaby,” cried Fitzalleyn, as the portly figure of tht | — 


monk appeared, “ how sped you in your last journey to Souti 
ampton?”’ 
‘Truly, Master Fitzalleyn, as the Lord enabled me.” 
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« Prithee, good monk, no more of thy cant; hadst thou intel- 
ligence from Grey ?” 

« Even so; and from the lord treasurer; yet doth neither ot 
them know of such personages as Father Barnabas and good 
Master Fitzalleyn: all communications are made through that 
skilful devil Maurice.” 

« That’s well! and does the earl enter heartily into our plot ?” 

« Qur plot!” replied the monk, “I pray thee do not associate 
my name with thy secular proceedings; my duties are confined 
to the offices of religion, not—”’ 

“Do not attempt to salvo thy conscience—thon canst not 
cheat thedevil, good Barnaby. Buta truce to this; how doth the 
fair Gertrude enjoy the prospect of her lover’s absence ?” 

«[ marked her this morning, and found her impatient to know 
the worst.” 

‘¢She loves him, then! no matter; nowto acquaint thee more 
intimately with my designs, good Barnabas. If the conspiracy— 
nay, start not, father—I cannot cloak our infernal plot with holi- 
day terms—well, if our conspiracy against the king’s life succeed, 
thou knowest I am out of danger; Gertrude and the barony are 
by contract mine. If it fail, Grey and his associates must die, 
and we, my good friend, are, by thy skilful management, still 
secure. In that case I have a double game to play. I stand well 
with Harry, and have a tongue—” 

“In troth hast thou!’ interrupted the monk, “one that can 
outlie the devil.” 

“ And yet be not a match for a monk,” replied Fitzalleya ; 
“but peace, good Barnaby—prithee do not flatter,” he continued. 
“If Aubrey’s love induce him to withhold his services in this 
campaign, I shall with ease gain credit with the impetuous 
Henry, that his coolness proceeds from disloyalty—nay, shall 
obliquely fix upon him the odium of the conspiracy.” 

“Excellent!” interrupted the monk. 

“Nay, Barnaby, hear me out. If Aubrey’s love be subser- 
vient to his ambition, it will then be mine, either to urge him to 
some post of danger, that his headlong courage may ensure his 
fall, or I must resort to violence, and detain or despatch him. 
Be it thy care to work upon the lady. Being her confessor, thou 
possessest the key to her heart: represent me favourably to her— 
fail not, in the event of Aubrey’s departure, to impress her with 
the conviction of his indifference—thus thou wilt attack her 
pride. Remember, too, my good monk, to press into thy service 
all the mummeries of thy superstition: thus, between her fears 
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and her pride, we cannot fail to have her. I will exert all the 
powers of intrigue to be appointed bearer of the royal despatches, 
and will, ere long, return and concert farther measures with 
thee ; be thou, in the mean time, wary: remember the con. 
ditions, my good monk ; if I obtain the lady and the barony, the 
abbey is to a certainty, Father Barnabas, thine own!” 

‘Trust me! trust me! good Master Fitzalleyn,” replied the 
monk, chuckling with delight at the apparently certain success 
of the plot. ‘Good e’en, yood e’en! trust me, trust me! Deus 
auxilium fert servis fidelibus.”’ 

«« By the mass !”’ ejaculated Fitzalleyn, as the monk left him, 
“this hypocritical miscreant may well make my open villany 
seem praiseworthy. This canting bald-pate, now, has but the 
sordid hope of gain to spur him to his infernal work, while love, 
smiling love, is the beacon toward which I steer; but I must 
hence ; Aubrey may return, and my delay breed suspicion.” 

He mounted his horse, and in a short time reached South. 


ampton. 
CHAPTER III. 
But let such bold conspirators beware, 
For heaven makes princes its peculiar care. 
Dryden's Spanish Friar. 

It was late in the evening, in August, 1415, when a fast-sailing 
sloop entered Trissanton Bay, the fine inlet on which stands the 
town of Southampton. 

She had been observed for some time coasting in the channel, 
as if to effect a landing unobserved by the numerous vessels at 
anchor in the bay. The master of the “ Pretty Nancy,” a trading 
smack, had hailed her on her entrance into the channel between 
the main-land and the Isle of Wight, and inquiring her destina- 
tion, had offered to become her pilot. The only answer to this 
inquiry and offer was a discharge of fire-arms from the people on 
board the sloop, which, while it warned honest Joe Brandwine, 
the master of the smack, to maintain a respectful distance, de- 
termined him to watch the movements of so uncourteous a 
stranger, who, though bearing at mast-head the English flag, was 
evidently of foreign structure and rigging. 

About an hour before midnight he observed the sloop put out 
a pinnace, and instantly make all sail sea-ward. 

*‘As | hope to be saved, Hodge!” muttered Joe to his mate, 
who with himself had remained on the watch, “those cursed 
hawks are at some sly trick! what say you to anchoring, and 
giving chase ashore ?”? 
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“ With all my heart, captain,” replied Hodge, with a grin of 
delight at the prospect of indemnifying himself for a shot he 
had received in the arm from the fire of the sloop. 

After a short consultation it was agreed to run their boat on 
shore, and to follow the party landed from the pinnace. This 
was the work of a few minutes. Brandwine, Hodge, and four 
others, landed below Netley Abbey, fully armed and determined, 
and after a short walk overtook the object of their pursuit, which 
proved to be a solitary individual, enveloped in a dark-hooded 
cloak, which effectually concealed his form and features. 

“There’s treason in that cloak of his,” whispered Brandwine 
to Hodge, as he cautiously followed at a short distance. 

“« And if there’s not murder in the rapier he has in his hand, 
my name’s not Hodge Garlies,”’ replied the mate. 

As he spoke, the abbey clock tolled the hour of midnight—the 
stranger started, but soon recovering himself, proceeded. | 

“‘Od’s my life!’ almost shouted Joe Brandwine, seizing and : 
thrusting into the capacious pocket of his immense frieze-coat, a 
packet which the stranger had dropped when startled by the \ 
sudden chime of the abbey clock, “‘ od’s my life, we have him, 
here’s a tell-tale.” 

In a few minutes the stranger was accosted by a person in the 
garb of a monk. ‘“ Ah, Maurice! thou dear devil! art thou 
come at last? let me hug thee! thou art in verity a most pro- 
mising child !” 

“Vous me flattez, Pere Barnabas,”’ said the stranger; adding, 
in broken English, interspersed with French, “I have brought 
ver good news, beaucoup d’argent.” 

“That’s well! but the letters, my dear Maurice, the letters.” 

“Oh, ver’ well—I have de lettres too,”’ replied Maurice, hand- 
ing the monk a packet, which he hastily examined. 

“But, Maurice, is this all?” 

“He, non mon bon pere,” replied Maurice, searching under- 
neath his cloak, ‘I have un autre pacquet pour Milor of Cam- 
bridge, and de oder messieurs. Mais, ma foi,’’ added he, in a 
voice that indicated alarm, “ je ne puis pas, Pere Barnabas, je ne 
puis pas le trouver—I cannot find it.’’ 
> “Not find it!” ejaculated Father Barnabas, whom the reader 
} will ere this have recognized—* not find it! By God! but 
thou shait find it.” 

“Diable! je ne puis pas!” replied Maurice. 


“Didst thou bring it on shore with thee?” hastily inquired 
the monk. 
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“Ma foi! je crois que non—I think not,” replied Maurice, 
willing to cover his fault with a lie. 

“Then hence, thou miserable bungler, hence—bring it hither 
to-morrow night at this hour. Ifthou come without it I] will de- 
nounce thee as a traitor.” 

“Then, by’r lady! without it I will not come,’’ ejaculated 
Maurice, in perfect English, as Barnabas left him; adding, 
‘‘that cursed priest will, I trow, realize his menace. The 
packet for the earl is most certainly lost, and will, 1 doubt not, 
lead to his and his companions’ detection—well—be it so. Bar. 
nabas and Fitzalleyn are still secure—the wily monk hath kept 
secret his own and his friend’s participation in the conspiracy—” 

«What conspiracy?” interrupted Joe Brandwine, who, with 
his five comrades, had come to the manful determination of 
arresting the stranger, malgré his long cloak and long rapier. 

It may be proper to observe, that the fears of Joe and his 
shipmates had materially subsided, when they heard the monk 
chiding Maurice, shrewdly suspecting that even an ecclesiastic 
durst not demean himself so imperiously, were the stranger other 
than a human being. Not daring to approach sufficiently near 
to the speakers to overhear their conversation, they had con- 
tented themselves with awaiting the return of the stranger. 

** What conspiracy?” vociferated Brandwine, rushing with his 
companions from their hiding place—* What conspiracy ?” shout- 
ed Hodge, who was separately followed in the interrogation by 
the four sailors. 

Maurice was at first alarmed at this unexpected encounter with 
six armed men, but recovering himself, replied in a slow and 
sepulchral voice, “ a conspiracy for raising the devil! would ye 
see him ?”? 

Whether the manner in which this answer was given, or the 
answer itself, coupled with the somewhat satanie appearance of 
the stranger in the long cloak, operated most strongly upon Joe 
and his comrades, we shall not take upon ourselves to decide. 
Suffice it to say, that of six as brave fellows as ever vanquished a 
threefold number of Frenchmen, when they appeared in propria 
person, ‘ without a spice of devilry about them,’ Joe only 
could tremblingly reply, ‘* No, good sir, we are not anxious for 
that honour.” 

The stranger slowly and solemnly waved his arm, and the 
sailors hastily repaired to their boat, fully convinced that they 
had enjoyed the honour of an interview with his satanic m* 


jesty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken banners wave.—Shakspeare. 


The town of Southampton was now the head quarters of all the 
chivalry of England. Detachments were hourly pouring in, and 
at every blast of the trumpet, the inhabitants were thronging 
round the north, or baregate, anxious to greet their expected 
sovereign. 

In the warmth of his affection and loyalty, Aubrey de Vere had 
rode foremost of a gallant company of his retainers to meet his 
royal master, and lay at his feet his own and his companions’ ex- 
pression of homage. As the youth and his attendants rode through 
the north-gate at Winchester, a body of cavalry and men-at-arms 
appeared in sight, and shortly after the royal banners were seen 
floating proudly in the breeze. In a few minutes Aubrey had 
leaped from his horse, and was at the feet of his sovereign. 

“Ah, De Vere!” cried Henry, extending his hand, “ right 
glad am I to bid thee welcome. I have been greeted by the loyal 
courtesies of full many of your Hampshire gentlemen, and may 
truly say, have exchanged words with none so grateful to my 
sight, and so congenial to my heart, as thyself; rise, my good 
Aubrey, mount thy courser, and journey at my side; these gentry, 
thy friends, have my thanks for their loyalty. And how fares 
the lovely Gertrude, how fares thy betrothed?” inquired Henry, 
after De Vere had respectfully expressed his acknowledgments 
to his sovereign. © 

‘‘ She is well, and lonely as ever, your highness,” replied the 
youth, 

‘Ah, Aubrey, I can almost envy that proud smile—to be 
blessed, like thee, with the love of one of Nature’s loveliest master- 
pieces would indeed, methinks, plant in Harry’s crown a jewel of 
inestimable brightness.”’ 

“ And in verity, sir,” replied De Vere, “ might the first of 
women own thy heart a glorious conquest !” 

“ Aubrey, my union must be one of interest and of ambition,”’ 
returned Henry: “but we are growing serious—that horse of 
thine, De Vere, becomes the rider well ; where didst thou pro- 
cure it??? 

“It is of my own breed, your highness; I have another which I 
prize equally with this,” replied Aubrey. 

“ By’r lady! ’tis a noble animal,” added the king, attentively 
examining it ; “ hast thou a price for it, Aubrey ?” 
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“The highest price my cupidity might aspire to,” replied 
Aubrey, ‘ is the honour of your highness’s acceptance of it.” 

és By the mass, Aubrey, thou wouldst soon become a practised 
courtier. I agree to thy terms; it is not Harry Monmouth’s cus. 
tom to think scorn of an advantageous offer. I trow it would not 
suffer by comparison with any beast that ever entered my stables.” 

A ride of less than two hours brought the royal cavalcade to 
head quarters. A discharge from four demi-culverins that guard. 
edthe north gate, and a flourish of trumpets, announced the 
king’s approach. Dismounting from his horse, Henry took the 
arm of Aubrey, and without ceremony entered the town. The 
acclamations of assembled thousands rent the air at sight of their 
idolized monarch. Habited in a plain suit of highly polished steel 
armour, which served to show the graceful proportions of his re- 
markably fine form, he wore an open casque, displaying, through a 
profusion of jetty curls, abrow on whose marble tablet Nature 
seemed to have written, “ This is a king.” 

Henry gracefully bowed his thanks to his faithful subjects, who 
surrounded him in throngs, imploring blessings on his head ; while 
the lively flashes that beamed from his dark and expressive eyes 
were the bright rays of that triumphant pleasure which played 
around his manly heart. As he proceeded down the street, his eye 
rested on the vessels destined to transport the army to France, 
which were riding at anchor on the broad bosom of the river. 

“‘ Aubrey” said he, ‘* can thy ladye-love endure to part with 
thee for a season ?”’ 

“« If it be your highness’s pleasure,” replied Aubrey, “she will 
not urge a wish to the contrary.’’ 

“It is, Aubrey, my wish only inasmuch as I conceive it for thy 
benefit. However anxious I may be to fortify myself with the 
rampart of my bravest and dearest friends, believe me, I am not 
so selfish as to prefer my pleasure before the happiness or interests 
of others. But of this anon, Aubrey—now farewell—commend 
me to Sir Greinville and his lovely daughter. I hope to see them 
ere long at Miibrook.”’ 

The king pressed the hand of De Vere, and entered the castle. 
De Vere re-mounted his horse, which had been led by a servant, 
and returned home. 

On the same evening, the packet which our readers ay recol- 
lect to have been taken possession of by Joe Brandwine, was de- 
livered into the hands of Henry by the authorities of the place, to 
whom it had been brought by the honest trader. 

** Cold-blooded, ungrateful traitors!’ cried Henry, after he 
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had perused the letters, which conveyed a circuinstantial detail of 
the conspiracy against his life; “ could not all my father’s 
benefits, and my own gentle treatment, soften their savage 
breasts ?” 

He interrogated the trader and his ship-mates, and having 
ascertained the ciroumstances before related, enjoined the sailors 
to secrecy, and issued his warrant for the arrest of the Earl of 
Cambridge, Sir Thomas Grey, a member of his Privy Council, 
and the Lord Treasurer Scroop. 

Having ordered them to separate confinement, he convened a 
council for the ensuing day, and purposely avoiding all communi- 
cation on the subject, retired early to repose. 

(To be continued. ) 





SCRAPS FROM HISTORY.—NO. Hl. 
ANECDOTE OF WILLIAM III, 

Ar the death of the Prince of Orange, father of William IL. 
the purely republican party, finding a favourable opportunity, in 
the minority of his son, to humble the House of Orange, effected, 
after many struggles, the abolition of the stadtholdership; and 
thus reduced the young prince to the rank of a private subject. 
In this state of things, the little prince was one day taking an 
airing in his coach with his mother, the Princess Mary, eldest 
daughter to the unfortunate Charles I. The coach at length 
entered a gateway that led into a court, through which the coach- 
man was to drive, to come to another gate facing the one which 
he had just passed; but here he was stopped by the French am- 
bassador’s carriage, which happened to be driving the opposite 
way. The prince’s servants called out to the ambassador's 
coachman to put back, and make way for the Prince of Orange ; 
the man was going to comply, when his master desired he would 
not give way an inch. Upon this a parley took place between 
some gentlemen attendants on both sides. The negociators for 
the prince reminded the ambassador’s of the rank and splendour 
of the House of Orange, the founders of the government to which 
his excellency had been sent ambassador. The Frenchman re- 
plied, that he respected the House of Orange as much as any 
man; but he respected still more the dignity of his own character 
of ambassador from his Most Christian Majesty ; and therefore 
he had a just right, as such, to claim precedency, even at the 
Hague, over a Prince of Orange, who, divested of the stadtholder- 
ship, was no more in Holland than a private subject. His excel- 
lency was next reminded of the rank and dignity of the prince’s 
mother, who was Princess Royal of Great Britain. The ambas- 
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sador answered, that he had the most profound respect for her 
royal highness; and if he himself was in a private character, he 
would think himself honoured to be in the suite of so great and 
so amiable a princess, not half so respectable for being descended 
from the illustrious Henry 1V. as for her many virtues and ac. 
complishments: but he hoped her royal highness would excuse 
him for not giving way to her, as he was supporting the rights 
and privileges of his royal master, whose representative he was. 
The treaty lasted for some hours, but the ambassador remained 
inflexible : he would not suffer his carriage to be put back ; and 
the princess could not bring herself to give way to an ambassador. 
At last an expedient was thought of to save her own and her son’s 
honour; the wall adjoining to the gateway was broke down, and 
a clear passage made through it; the prince’s carriage inclining 
then alittle to one side, drove on, and left the Frenchman in pos- 
session of the field. This preserved the prince and his mother 
from the mortification of turning back; but still the ambassador 
carried his point. 

The conduct of the ambassador was approved of by his royal 
master, to whom William, who never forgave the affront, had a 
personal dislike to the day of his death. 

JUSTIFIABLE DISSIMULATION, 

After the horrid massacre of the Huguenots in France, which 
began on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572, the King of Navarre was 
very rigorously guarded, by the order of the queen-mother, Ua- 
tharine de Medicis. But one day, when he was hunting near 
Senlis, during the heat of the chace, he seized a favourable op- 
portunity of making his escape; and galloping through the woos, 
with a few faithful friends, amongst whom was young Rosny, af- 
terwards Duke of Sully, he crossed the Seine at Poissy, and fled 
to the castle of a nobleman, who was a zealous, though secret 
Protestant, and strongly attached to hisinterest. Troops of horse 
were soon despatched, different ways, in pursuit of him. One of 
these detachments stopped at the gates of the castle, where Henry 
was then refreshing himself ; and the captain demanded permis- 
sion to search for him, showing the royal mandate to bring the 
head of Henry, and to put his attendants to the sword. Resist- 
ance was evidently vain; and compliance would have been 4 
breach of hospitality, friendship, and humanity; at the same 
time that it must have proved fatal to the interests of the re 
formed religion, and to the whole body of Protestants in France, 
who had no other protector but the King of Navarre. The 
nobleman, therefore, without hesitation, and with an undaunted 
countenance, instantly said, “ Waste not your time, sir, in fruit- 
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less searches. The King of Navarre, with his friends, passed this 
way about two hours ago ; and if you set spurs to your horse, you 
will overtake him before the night approaches.”” The captain 
and his troop, satisfied with this answer, rode off at full speed; 
and the king was then left at liberty to provide for his safety, by 
disguising himself, and taking a different route. 

THE FEMALE PIRATE. 

Avilda, daughter to the King of Gothland, one of the loveliest 
women of her age, prided herself in victories as a marine spoiler. 
Sigar, King of Denmark, sought her in marriage; but the 
Amazon despised lover-like adulation, and rejected the costly 
presents laid at her feet by the royal admirer. Sigar resolved to 
assail her heart by a more appropriate encounter. He fitted out 
a mighty fleet, and engaging the ships of Avilda in a furious 
battle, which lasted eighteen hours, he vanquished the prowess 
and affections of this valorous beauty. 

HONOUR AMONG THIEVES. 

After the battle of Culloden, in the year 1745, a reward of 
thirty thousand pounds was offered to any one who should dis- 
cover or deliver up the young Pretender. He had taken refuge 
with the Kennedies, two common thieves; who protected him 
with fidelity; robbed for his support; and often went in disguise 
to Inverness, to buy provisions for him. A considerable time 
afterwards, one of these men, who had resisted the temptation of 
thirty thousand pounds, was hanged for stealing a cow, of the 
value of thirty shillings. 





LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Tue last month has been distinguished by the publication of 
the first voluine of Mr. Moore’s “ Life of Lord Byron,” and in its 
presence the inferior lights of literature hide their diminished 
heads. It is a sufficiently bulky tome, and ample as are its pages, 
they are filled with matter novel and interesting. Mr. Moore has 
wisely allowed the noble bard to speak for himself wherever it 
was possible, and as his lordship not only kept a diary for some 
part of his life, but a memoranda at others, he has in these papers 
recorded much curious matter, which has been very properly 
transferred to these pages. Writing always with the utmost 
facility, his friends were in the constant habit of receiving letters 
from him, and asthese not only reflect his mind, but contain much 
of his private history, his biographer has drawn largely upon these 
sources of information. The greater part of the volume is, there- 
fore, composed of a diary and letters, and the “ strings of pearl” 
with which Mr. Moore has connected them, are neither very long 
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nor very numerous. Though he has, however, been brief, he j; 
not uninteresting, and the fame of his noble and illustrious frien 
comes out of his hands relieved of much of the undeserved odiuy 
which attached to it. 

Lord Byron, in his youth, was of a very violent temper, and his 
mother was but ill calculated to cure him of a hereditary habi;; 
for she was a woman of vulgar mind, and great want of sensibility, 
Owing to her carelessness, an accident, when he was a child, oc. 
casioned the deformity of ove of his legs, and as his lordship was 
exceedingly vain of his personal endowments, this detraction from 
the perfection of manly beauty caused him, through life, the 
utmost pain and mortification. Mrs. Byron, however, so far from 
reconciling him to this bodily blemish, never failed to reproach 
him with it, for her constant exclamation was ‘* you lame brat!” 
The poet resented this treatment, and in their fits of violence 
they were wont to throw at each other tea-pots, pokers, and every 
other available missile. When he entered school, the violence of 
her ungovernable temper mertified and annoyed him ; and though 
he wept at her death, the moment the corpse was borne from the 
door he put on the boxing-gloves, and had a set-to with one of 
his friends, then on a visit at Newstead Abbey. 

At school he was more remarkable for his proud and generous 
spirit, than for his application ; but although he neglected the 
classics, he read other books with avidity. In love he was some 
what precocious, having entertained, at eight years of age, a pla- 
tonic regard for a country girl. At sixteen he fell in love in 
earnest, as an Irishman would say, with a young lady, Miss Cha- 
worth, who resided near Newstead ; she was older than him by 
two years, and he did not succeed in inspiring her with any 
tender sentiments. She soon after married, and the event em- 
hittered the remainder of his life. A person who was present when 
the first intelligence of the event was communicated to him, thus 
describes the manner in which he received it. ‘ I was present 
when he first heard of the marriage. His mother said, ‘ Byron, | 
have some news for you.? ‘ Well, what is it?’ Take out your 
handkerchief first, for you will want it.’ * Nonsense!’ ¢ Take 
out your handkerchief, I say.” He did so to humour her. ‘ Miss 
Chaworth is married.” An expression very peculiar, impossible 
to describe, passed over his pale face, and he hurried bis handker- 
chief into his pocket, saying, with an affected air of coldness and 
nonchalance, ‘ Is that all?? ‘Why, I expected you would have 
been plunged into grief!’ He made no reply, and soon began to 
talk about something else.” 

About this period he wrote the following poem :— 
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**TO MY SON. 


«« Those flaxen locks, those eyes of blue, 
Bright as thy mother’s in their hue ; 
Those rosy lips, whose dimples play 
And smile to steal the heart away, 
Recall a scene of former joy, 

And touch thy father’s heart, my boy ! 
And thou canst lisp a father’s name— 
Ah, William, were thine own the same, 
No self-reproach—but let me cease— 
My care for thee shall purchase peace ; 
Thy mother’s shade shall smile in joy, 
And pardon all the past, my boy ! 

Her lowly grave the turf has prest, 
And thou hast known a stranger’s breast. 
Derision sneers upon thy birth, 

And yields thee scarce a name on earth : 
Yet shall not these one hope destroy, — 
A father’s heart is thine, my boy! 
Why, let the world unfeeling frown, 
Must | fond Nature’s claim disown ? 
Ah,no! though moralists reprove, 

I hai! thee, dearest child of love, 

Fair cherub, pledge of youth and joy— 
A father guards thy birth, my boy ! 
Oh, twill be sweet in thee to trace— 
Fre age has wrinkled o’er my face— 
Ere half my glass of life is ran— 

At once a brother and a son ; 

And all my wane of years employ 

In justice done to thee, my boy! 
Although so young thy heedless sire, 
Youth will not damp parental fre ; 
And, wert thou still less dear to me, 
While Helen’s form revives in thee, 
The breast which beat to former joy, 
Will ne'er desert its pledge, my boy !”’ 


We have inserted this poem, although it mayere this have 
found its way into the newspapers. Mr. Moore cannot account 
fur its appearance amongst his papers, as his lordship never 
alluded to any circumstance that could lead to a supposition of 
the lines having been addressed to a son of his own. 

Lord Byron started at once into popularity, and being regarded 
in the fashionable world as a “lion,” he fell into dissipations 
which cast a shadow over his future destiny. 

His union with Lady Byron was entirely a matter of conveni- 
ence, and was, in fact, quite accidental. Another lady having re- 
fused him, he wrote to Miss Milbanke, by permission of his 
solicitor, and was accepted. Of this lady his lordship thus speaks 


in his private journal, under the date of 40th November, 1813 :— 
Fes. 1830. L 
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“ Yesterday, a very pretty letter from Annabella, which J ap. 
swered. What an odd situation and friendship is ours !—withou 
one spark of love on either side, and produced by circumstances 
which in general lead to coldness on one side, and aversion on the 
other. She is a very superior woman, and very little spoiled, 
which is strange in an heiress—a girl of twenty—a peeress that js 
to be, in her own right—an only child, and a savante, who has 
always had her own way. She is a poetess,—a mathematician—a 
metaphysician—and yet, withal, very kind, generous, and gentle, 
with very little pretension. Any other head would be turned with 
half her acquisitions, and a tenth of her advantages.” 

The present volume terminates where they separate, and the 
succeeding volume must, we should think, be even more curious 
than the first. 

Novels make their appearance rather slowly. ‘ Darnley, or 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” by the author of ‘* Richelieu,” 
relates to the reign of Henry VIII. and, though filled with descrip. 
tions of tournaments and splendid dresses, is particularly uninter. 


esting. The author does not want power, but his subjects are sadly 
deficient in attraction. The days of chivalry may have been full | 


of romance, but these things have passed, and we can no longer 
sympathise with heroes in black armour and floating plumes, he- 
cause we can no longer see them, except at the Lord Mayor's 
show; and then they are, God knows, any thing but sentimental- 
looking. It is not because Sir Walter can impart an interest to 
stories of these times, that any writer is capable of creating a 
feeling in favour of the heroes of chivalry. 

Talking of chivalry reminds us of ‘‘ The History of Chivalry 
and the Crusades,” by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, which forms the 
fiftieth volume of ‘* Constable’s Miscellany.” The facts are very 
carefully gleaned from preceding writers, and avery clear, though 
not always correct, view is given of the extraordinary times of 
crusading and knight-errantry. 

‘* Ringstead Abbey, or the Stranger’s Grave, with other Tales,’ 
is a book very weil calculated to amuse and instruct the young. 
The tales are full of incident, and in general are exceedingly well 
written. 

Lieutenant Marshall’s “ Royal Naval Biography ” is also ai 
interesting volume, and contains abundance of romantic storie: 
Some of the anecdotes are new, and every page bears testimony 
the heroism of British tars. Though not exactly adapted for the 
boudoir, ladies might peruse the work with advantage, and ther 
are parts of it really amusing. 
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History, or rather private memoirs, seems to be now the raye. 
Dr. Calamy’s “ Historical Account of My own Life, with some 
Reflections on the Times I lived in,” is a work of great value. It 
relates to an important period, that of Charles II.and James II.; 
and as the Doctor was a non-conformist, his testimony on several 
transactions of the time is extremely curious. The pictures of 
manners which it furnishes will surprise many, and one incident 
is so extraordinary that we must extract it. It relates to a death- 
bed scene. 

“ A lady of pleasure about this town, who had broken through 
the restraint of a religious education, into a very profligate life, as 
she found her end drew near, was in inexpressible horror of spirit, 
on reflecting upon her abominably vicious course. One in her 
company advised her to send for Mr. Sylvester, whom she had 
happened to meet with; and she commended him as an excellent 
good man, and one very fit to advise and assist her in her present 
distressed case. He was accordingly sent for, and prevailed with 
to make a visit, though it was with an aching trembling heart, it 
being but a very dark story that was told him of the person whom 
he was to advise and comfort. Before his admission, he was 
pressed by several, with great earnestness, to speak comfortably 
to the poor distressed lady, without dropping any thing that might 
have a tendency to heighten her agony. When he came to her, 
she opened her case with great freedum, and charged herself with 
abundance of guilt. She then asked, whether there was any room 
for such a wretch as she to hope for mercy? Upon which the 
standers-by begged him, for God’s sake, to speak somewhat that 
might be comfortable to her. Hereupon, he freely told her, that 
it was not in man’s power, but was God’s prerogative, to speak 
peace and comfort.. But he would set before her, in a narrow 
compass, the foundation upon which God in his word afforded the 
greatest sinners ground of hope; which settlement of his it was 
not in man’s power to alter. So he distinctly opened to her the 
terms of salvation, as they are laid down in the Gospel. She de- 
clared, that nothing of that nature afforded her any comfort, she 
having oft returned back to the same abominable acts of wicked- 
hess, after very strong convictions, and most solemn vows, pur- 
poses, and resolutions of amendment. In the midst of this dis- 
course, there comes in a dignified clergyman of the Church of 
England, sent for by some present. Upon his appearance, one in 
the company cried out, ‘ Madam, here comes your guardian angel ; 
pray listen to him.? The curtains at the bed’s-foot were presently 
thrown open, and the clergyman, without any discourse foregoing, 
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lifts up his hands, and in a solemn manner utters these words: 
‘In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, I absolve thee from all 
thy sins!’ How the poor gentlewoman was affected with this | 
cannot particularly say, nor did Mr. Sylvester stay to hear. He 
was so amazed and astonished at this sort of conduct, in one that 
called himself a minister of the Gospel, towards so great and 
horrid a sinner as he was then dealing with, that he could not 
bear to stay any longer, but immediately retired, went home, and 
was not soon or easily recovered from his fright. Putting cir. 
cumstances together, I find reason to believe that the person who 
sent for Mr. Sylvester, on this occasion, was the very same that is 
mentioned by Bishop Burnet. He says she was one of the king’s 
inistresses, and ‘was the daughter of a clergyman, in whom her 
first education had so deep a root, that though she fell into many 
scandalous disorders, with very dismal adventures in them all, 
yet a principle of religion was so deep laid in her, that though it 
did not restrain her, yet it kept alive in her such a constant 
horror at sin, that she was never easy in an ill course; and died 
with a great sense of her former ill life.” He afterwards adds: 
(1681) ‘Mrs. Roberts, whom the king had kept for some time, 
sent fur me when she was aedying. I saw her often for some 
weeks ; and among other things, I desired her to write a letter to 
the king, expressing the sense she had of her past life. And at 
her desire I drew up such a letter as might be fit for her to write; 
but she never had strength enough to write. Upon that, I re- 
solved to write a very plain letter to the king.’ Several times 
have I heard Mr. Sylvester tell this story, and I never remember 
his relating it without a discernible revival of his horror at the 
matter of fact. But I think myself obliged to add withal, that] 
have good reason to believe that Dr. Burnet was not the clergy- 
man that appeared when this good man was conversing with the 
fore-mentioned mis¢rable creature.” 

Of a very different description is the ‘‘ Memoirs of Rear 
Admiral Paul Jones.””? Paul was a native of Scotland, and served 
an apprenticeship on board a Whitehaven collier. His spirit, 
however, soared above the obscurity of his lot: he entered the 
employ of America, did the republic good service, was honoured 
by the French government, and served subsequently as admiral 
in the Russian navy. In these various employments he showed a 
inind of great originality, and a superior daring, not devoid of 
discretion, which secured him success in every rencontre. The 
terror he inspired along our northern coast during the American 
war did not speedily subside ; and mothers in Scotland were wont 
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to terrify their children into sleep by the name of Paul Jones the 
pirate. His life was published not long since by an American 
gentleman, but the present memoirs are compiled from his own 
papers. The arrangement is not very lucid, but the facts are 
curious, and redeem the want of tact in the editor. 

We had almost forgotten to mention “ The Rivals ; or, ‘T'racy’s 
Ambition,” by the author of the “ Collegians.” In consists of 
two tales, both of which possess intense interest, and are very 
worthy of the high reputation which Mr. Griffin has obtained as a 
powerful and accurate delineator of Irish life. 

In the way of poetry we have ‘Satan, a Poem,” by Robert 
Montgomery, which is too long to be interesting, while the hero 
is too repulsive to be persuasive. The poem, however, displays 
considerable powers, but the task was an ambitious one, and to 
have failed where Milton hardly succeeded is not very humili- 
ating. 





LETTERS FROM LONDON.—NO. Il. 

My pear Jutia,—You are too rational to expect a long letter 
from me at a season like this. The frost has been severe enough 
to freeze not only my words, but my thoughts; and I, who detest 
cold, was horror-struck the other morning to find my ink congealed 
intoalump of ice. The snow, as I perceive from my country 
letters, has fallen abundantly in the north and south ; and during 
the last month we have had enough of it in London. A few days 
since a gentleman skaited from Kensington to Hyde Park Corner, 
and Lady G purposed the other day to give orders for a 
fashionable sledge. 

Severe as the weather has been, however, the town is filling. 
The west-end begins to wear a look of cheerfulness, and a pleasing 
bustle prevails in Bond Street. Still the fashionable world may 
be considered dull. Very few parties have been given as yet, and 
the Opera dues not open for some time. All this is exceedingly 
provoking, and the tewn would want something to talk about were 
it not for a duel which has taken place in Battersea Fields. One 
of the gentlemen was killed, and the other has been sent to gaol ; 
and the thing would be quite electrifying, quite delightful, only 
it happens that there was no lady in question! The whole affair 
was quite devoid of romance, without a bit of love, and originated 
in what think you?—a dispute about the Catholic Question ! 

I pity the poor wretch who fell, from my heart; but it is quite 
ludicrous to read the maudlin sentiments which the newspapers 
utter on the occasion. Had parliament been sitting, or had any 
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thing else occurred to fill their journals, the affair of the duel 
would have been dismissed in a single paragraph, and the public 
saved a world of useless reflections ; for be it known to you, the 
parties concerned were professed duellists. The press is for 
putting down the modern code of honour. Pretty work indeed! 
If a lady be insulted, what is to be done to punish the delinquent? 
Is she to turn fishwoman, and abuse him in the drawing-room, 
while her lover and her brother are to sit by and twirl their 
fingers? Oh! no, that will never do; they must fight for us. 
Besides, it looks so well in the newspapers; and those who have 
not spirit enough to endure the suspense before breakfast, why, 
they can send a note to Sir Richard Birnie, and the parties are 
bound over to keep the peace, with whole coats, and honour un- 
impaired. 

No doubt, my dear Julia, you wonder at this martial fit of 
mine, but these, I need not tell you, are my abstract opinions. 
In reality, I could not endure that any human being should be 
sent to his account unprepared, with all his faults upon his head, 
and no atonement made. At the same time it must be confessed, 
that much of that polished manner which now renders the inter. 
course of life so delightful, owes its origin to the practice of 
duelling. Previous to its introduction gentlemen were brutal 
towards each other, and in our day a perfect gentleman cannot 
possibly be drawn into a duel; and the time is come, perhaps, 
when the legislature ought to interfere to prevent the inexpe- 
rienced from being made the victims of wretches who boast of the 
numbers they have slain in affairs of honour. In France this 
crime has assumed an alarming appearance ; and in Germany two 
ladies, not long since, fired at each other, at the proper distance 
of twelve paces! 

The theatres have presented a succession of novelties during 
the month. Two or three new pieces have been partially suc- 
cessful, and the pantomimes have delighted not only the gallery, 
but the boxes. The scenery is really delightful ; and as painting 
is only an artful method of cheating the eyes, why may we not 
admire those scenic productions which, though in reality only 
mere daubs, still appear so beautiful and so perfect. The chef 
d’aucres of the ancient masters are mere prints, compared with 
them ; and fairy land exists nowhere but on the stage. Tis really 
charming to look upon waving groves and valleys of roses within 
the house, at the moment when we know that all without is frost 
and snow. And then the genii, in the opening of the pantomime, 
look so pretty and so happy ; and the tricks are so laughable and 
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so extraordinary, that it is no wonder that the clown’s grimaces 
draw a better audience than Kean’s Richard. 

Miss Fanny Kemble has tried several new characters, and suc- 
ceeded in all. The ** Grecian Daughter” has been revived for the 
purpose of affurding her a full field for the display of her pathetic 
powers, and her success in the more arduous parts inspires her 
friends with the hope that she is adequate to things as yet unat- 
tained in the histrionic art. 

The minor theatres are competing with the larger ones. At the 
Adelphi a dwarf, not more than twenty-four inches in height, has 
made his appearance in a pantomime ; and whilst the Surrey hits 
upon such attractive titles as “‘ ‘The Palace of Pastry” and ‘* The 
Bower of Barley-sugar”’ it can never want customers, particularly 
at a season when all the provincial schools have been emptied into 
London. 

The exposures in Moore’s * Life of Lord Byron” have alarmed 
the gay world. Lady A—— and Mrs. B—— apply to a hundred 
fair dames; and the scandal-mongers are busy in filling up the 
hiatuses which the biographer’s good-nature substituted for real 
names, Yours, &c. &e. 

THE MIRROR OF FASHION, 
BALL DRESS. 

A press of pale pink tulle over a satin slip of the same colour. 
The corsage is made to set close to the shape: it is cut low, but 
hot indelicately so, round the bosom. The shape of the bust in 
front is gracefully marked out by a twisted rouleau composed of 
pale pink and tea-green satin, disposed straight down the centre 
of the bust, and slanting on each side. A square fold of tulle, 
divided in the middle of the shoulder, falls over the bosom and 
back of the dress, and is trimmed with full quillings of white 
tulle; this, falling low on the shoulders, forms an epauiette. 
Short full sleeves of pink tulle over a long one of white gaze de 
Chine. Gauntlet cuff of pink tulle edged with pink satin. The 
short sleeve is confined to the arm by a rouleau to correspond 
with that on the bust. Ceinture a2 la Grecque, bound and striped 
with narrow green rouleaux. The trimming of the skirt consists 
of a very deep hem, on which is laid a rouleau of pink satin; 
neuds of broad gauze riband are placed upon it at regular dis- 
tances, and a drapery composed of very broad pink and tea-green 
yauze riband is arranged in festoons, which are pendant from the 
neuds. The hair is dressed in a very large plaited band, wound 
round the crown of the head, and two full bows placed behind. 
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The front huir is disposed in light curls. A bouquet of field 
flowers is inserted behind the bows of hair. Pearl necklace, ear. 
rings, and bracelets with jewelled clasps. White kid gloves and 
shoes. 

WALKING DRESS. 

A gros de Naples pelisse ; the colour is the lightest shade of 
Violette de bois. The skirt has no trimming round the bottom, 
but is finished up the front with a rouleau disposed en serpent. 
Large pelerine rounded on the shoulders, and descending in a 
point under the ceinture before and behind ; it is finished at the 
edge byarouleau. Tight sleeve, with a full half sleeve, which 
reaches to the elbow, where it is confined by a rouleau. Bunnet 
of gros des Indes, of a new shade of green, ornamented inside the 
brim next to the face with bows and ends of figured gauze rose- 
coloured riband. The crown is trimmed with a mixture of the 
same material as the bonnet, and knots of riband. Full ruff of 
white blond net. Cambric ruffles, slightly embroidered at the 
edge. Half boots, of drab-colour kid. Yellow gloves. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 

If the dictates of Fashion were always as reasonable and as con- 
ducive to health as they are in what regards out-door dress, her 
reign would really be a blessing to its votaries. Our fair leaders 
of ton take their morning walk or drive enveloped in a mantle 
lined with fur, the pelerine of which is as large as a short cloak. 
The fur collar of the mantle is fastened round the throat by a 
rich scarf, the hands are shielded from cold by a large muff, and 
the feet by half-boots lined with fur. Can any thing be more 
appropriate, or, to use a truly English word, more comfortable, 
than this costume? But let us see the same fair subject, slave 
we might, perhaps, venture to say, of the capricious goddess, 
dressed, or rather undressed, for an evening party, and we should 
be ready to wager that her apothecary’s bill would be longer even 
than that of her marchande de modes. 

But, after all, moralizing is no part of our task ; let us see, 
then, what new ordinances the versatile deity has issued during 
the last month. Cloaks are more worn than ever, both in car- 
riage and promenade dress ; for the former they are made very 
elegant and costly ; in the latter very plain; but a large cape, 
whether it is composed of the material of the dress, or else of 
velvet or fur, is indispensable. 

Some élégantes, but the number is very small, are seen in car- 
riages in pelisse gowns, and large shawls, composed of French 
cashmere, with a border en rosaces, We have also noticed a few 
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velvet pelisses made in a stvle something similar to a gentleman’s 
coat, lined and faced with costly fur, as ermine, chinchilla, or 
sable; these pelisses, we think, are very likely to come into 
favour; they have certainly a much better effect on a well-made 
and graceful figure than a cloak. 

Among the novelties in carriage bonnets, the most elegant are 
those composed of a mixture of velvet ani satin, or of figured 
gros de Naples; the last are peculiarly beautiful; the ground is 
either white, canary yellow, or a delicate shade of grey, covered 
with a light running pattern, in the most varied and brilliant 
colours. There is some alteration in the form of both bonnets 
and hats ; the crowns of the former are lower, the brims are 
shorter at the ears, project less, and are by no means so wide as 
they have lately been worn. Bonnets are much trimmed, even 
for walking, but it is generally with the same material, either in- 
termixed with riband, or without. Feathers are rarely worn by 
well-dressed women in walking dress. 

There is too much mixture of colours in the trimmings of 
hats and bonnets, generally speaking, in carriage dress; but 
still, upon the whole, the effect of those trimmings is always 
striking, and often elegant. Large butterfly bows, or else ends of 
very broad riband, or of silk, arranged in the form of butterfly’s 
wings, aud edged either with coloured silk or blond lace, is the 
favourite style of trimming, with feathers intermixed ; but we 
have seen some hats trimmed with neeuds of broad rich riband, 
and an intermixture of blond lace, disposed in the shape of cres- 
cents; the effect was very novel and tasteful. 

Merinos continue to be partially worn in home dress, but silks 
are much more in favour. Morning dresses are now made only 
partially high; a chemisette of lawn or cambric is always worn 
with them. Sleeves, though still too large, are diminished in 
size ; the most novel are of the demi gigot form, very wide at the 
top, but showing the shape of the lower part of the arm. 

Satins and fancy silks are much worn in evening dress; there 
isagood deal of variety in the trimmings of these gowns ; some 
are trimined nearly to the knee, with ruches arranged in a variety 
of ways; or else with drapery flounces of tulle or gauze ; the 
trimming of others is not above half so broad: it consists of a 
bias band, finished at the upper edge, with a row of points to fall 
over; orelse a hem, on which is laid a corkscrew rouleau of two 
different colours. 

The corsage is always cut in evening dress so as to expose the back 
of the bust and shoulders a good deal, but not so low in front as 
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they have been worn. Sleeves are very short, and extremely full for 
balls or grand parties ; but for dinner or social evening parties, 
along sleeve, of some transparent material, is usually worn over 
the short one. These sleeves are variously finished at the hand, 
some having a deep pointed cuff, others only a full quilling of 
blond net or tulle. 

The hair is dressed nearly as it was last month, except that 
feathers are more generally worn than flowers ; the latter being 
usually adopted by very young ladies only. Turbans and bérets are 
still more in request than last month. Among the latter are some 
beautiful ones of blond net, embroidered in sprigs of myrtle, the 
leaves green, the stalk silver; they are ornamented with white 
feathers tipped with green, or vice versa. 

The favourite colours are myrtle, tea-green, pink, canary- 
yellow, pongeau, jeranium, and brown. 


Gores ve Paris. 


CONCERT DRESS. 

A dress of dark purple satin; corsage uxt, and cut very low, 
Turkish sleeves of white tulle over rich white sarsnet. The skirt 
is finished at the bottom by a very deep hem, which is finished 
with a row of broad rich fringe. A white satin turban, disposed 
in voluminous folds, and ornamented with a mixture of silver ears 
of corn and beads, forms the head-dress. The hair is arranged 
a la Madonna, White kid gloves, and white satin slippers, 
fastened, in the sandal style, with riband. 

FULL DRESS. 

A gown of gros des Indes ; the colour is a new and very beau- 
tiful shade of blue; corsage 2la Duchesse de Berri. The sleeves 
are extremely short, and very full; they fall low upon the 
shoulder, and are so arranged as to stand a good deal out from 
the arm. The trimming of the skirt is one of the deepest that 
we have seen ; it reaches considerably above the knee ; it is com- 
posed of ornaments of tulle to correspond with the dress; they 
are interspersed with bows, and divided into compartments by 
rouleaux of the same material as the dress; and on the upper 
end of each rouleau is a bouquet of flowers. The hair is arranged 
at the side in corkscrew ringlets. The hind hair is turned tightly 
up to the crown of the head, and arranged in three broad plaits, 
which are formed into bows. The head-dress consists of gold 
pins and strings of pearl, the latter twisted among the bows, 
and brought round the forehead. Necklace, ear-rings, and 
bracelets, gold and pearl, 
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STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS IN JANUARY, 1830. 

Mantles still continue the rage both in carriage and walking 
dress. They are made still more ample, and the pelerines are 
frequently square. Those @ la Marino Faliero have very large 
sleeves. The most fashionable walking bonnets are those made 
of velvet, and lined and trimmed with silk plush. The lining 
and the bonnet are always of different colours. For bonnets of 
dark green, solitaire foncé, and black, the linings are bright rose- 
colour, citron, or scarlet. They are something smaller than last 
month, and are stil] profusely trimmed. 

Velvet is most generally employed for hats and bonnets in 
carriage dress. The former still continue to be made very large, 
and some have the brim cut a little deeper on one side than the 
other; where this is the case, the noeuds or coques, which 
usually adorn the inside of the brim of the bonnet, are placed on 
the largest side. Plumes of heron’s feathers are mingled with 
the bows or knots which trim the hat. Tufts of cock’s feathers 
have also been adopted by some very elegant women. One of 
the prettiest hats that we have seen was composed of granite 
velvet; the crown was trimmed with a drapery of the same ma- 
terial, edged with blond lace; one side of the lace fell over the 
back of the crown, the other was partially turned back in three 
plumes, by very short tufts of cock’s feathers: a large plume of 
cock’s feathers, and one long ostrich feather, the latter white, 
was placed on one side. 

Small velvet cravats are very much in favour; they are some- 
times fastened with an ornamental buckle. Many ladies prefer a 
plain gold ring, and some tie them in short bows and ends in front. 

Some of the most elegantly dressed women at the Opera, a 
few evenings since, had crape gowns, either white, saffron- 
colour, or blue. The front of the corsage was adorned with 
drapery fulds, which formed the shape in the stomachier style ; 
in the centre of the bust, which was left plain, a bouquet of pen- 
sées, in coloured silks, beautifully shaded, was embroidered. A 
tucker of narrow blond lace finished the upper part of the corsage. 
Long sleeves of gaze D’Jspahan over the short full sleeve, ala béret, 
ofcrape. The upper end of the cuff is cut in a single deep point, 
which is edged with blond lace to correspond with the bust, and 
in front of the arm a bouquet is embroidered similar to that on 
the bosom, but smaller. The trimming of the skirt consists of 
very broad gauze ribands, shaded to correspond with the bou- 
quets: it is arranged in waves, each of which is terminated at 
the points by bows of riband. There is more originality and 
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taste in this costume than in any we have seen for a considerable 
time. 

There is not much novelty among the new ball dresses, if we 
except the one we are about to describe, which seems likely to 
be more in favour than any other: it is composed of white Smyrna 
gauze over white satin; the hem is one of the broadest that we 
have yet seen. A large moss rose is placed immediately above 
it, close to the right kxee. A light wreath of rose-buds, attached 
to the stalk, goes from the rose at the knee to the ceinture, under 
which it terminates The corsage is made extremely low, has a 
little fulness on each side of the bosom, sets close to the shape 
behind, and is ornamented with a narrow pink trimming round 
the bust, and at the bottom of the sleeve. 

There are three modes of dressing the hair:—the Chinese, the 
English, and the Grecian. The first, which is probably the most 
unbecoming that ever was invented, is confined exclusively to 
very young ladies, or to ladies who wish to be thought very 
young. When the hair is arranged a la Chincise, it is orna- 
mented in general with gold combs only, but sometimes a row of 
pearls is brought over the forehead, and wound round the knot on 
the top of the head. 

The Grecian style of hair-dressing is most in favour with ladies 
who have regular and striking features; the hair is very often 
arranged in this style on the forehead, under a turban or béret. 
Where there is no head-dress the hair is ornamented with knots 
of silver gauze, or riband; or sometimes blond lace, tastefully 
arranged with gold pins among the bows of hair. 

The hair ad P Anglaise is occasionally adopted by women of 
almost all ages; though it must be confessed that nothing can 
be more ridiculous or unbecoming to an old or ugly woman, than 
those corkscrew ringlets, which have such a charming effect 
upon a young and pretty face. Gold or jewelled combs, the 
galleries of which are still higher than they were, are always in 
favour. 

Dress caps of coloured blond net, and trimmed with blond lace 
to correspond, have just made their appearance ; their form is 
something between a turban and a béret ; they are trimmed with 
a mixture of silver riband and gold flowers ; or vice versa. These 
caps are the smallest we have yet seen, and are generally be- 
coming. 

Fashionable colours are dark cherry-red, bleu d’ Orleans, tur- 
quoise, citron, dark green, granite, and that shade of brown 
called solitaire foncé. 
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